eal 


new 


kind of ship 


new kind of 


CRUISE 


personally conducted by YOU 


YOU are the cruise director on this 
utterly new kind of cruise. ... Every 
kind of fun... but you make the se- 
lection... what you want... when 
you want it. You could have a cruise 
like this... private yacht fashion... 
only on ships like these. Built for 
individualists ... with more room, 
more privacy. As different as the 
newest streamlined, air-conditioned 
trains, as the Yankee Clipper, as the 
modern automobile. Not only differ- 
ent architecturally and decoratively 
but different structurally ...the saf- 
est ships afloat... sinkproof and fire- 
proof. Every stateroom with private 
bath and its own view of the sea... 
even minimum rate rooms are luxu- 
rious. Really American, these“ World 
of Tomorrow” Ships ...the world’s 
newest, the world’s most beautiful 
ships...S.S. ANCON...S.S. PAN- 
AMA...S.S. CRISTOBAL. 


Sailings every Thursday from New York 


SEND FOR 
DE LUXE ““GUEST-VIEW” BOOK ... FREE 


to HAITI 
9 days all expenses 
$150 up 


This trip gives the best 
of all possible “cross 
sections”. .. from Port- 
“J au-Prince on to the hin- 
terland mountain towns 
of Petionville and Kens- 
coff. Shore trip, meals, 
and hotel included. 


to HAITI & PANAMA 
16 days all expenses 
$230 up 


Two visits to HAITI and 
4 days in PANAMA, land 
of every amusement under 
the sun, Everything you 
want to do included in 
one low, all-expense race 
— hotels, meals, transfeis, 
baggage, round- -trip rail 
fares across Isthmus. NO 
PASSPORTS NEEDED. 


Every cabin with private bath and seaview 
Tiled outdoor swimming pool 


Panama Line 24 STATE ST., N.Y.C. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-538C 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


This is the Life”; 


ae Choice 

... a cool ocean cruise, plus — en COST rnin 
'3 Days° 

Ss 


a delightful vacation ashore 


With two grand vacations in one—a gay cruise AND a famous resort—it’s 

no wonder the cool Cruise-Way is so popular. Bracing days at sea... . 

excellent orchestra, outdoor pool, sound movies, entertainment, delicious food, 

comfortable accommodations throughout. And plus all this—fun ASHORE. 
SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 


(Summer and Fall Seasons) 


MIAMI—6 day cruise. Sailing Satur- 
days and Wednesdays . . . $60 up. 
MIAMI BEACH—9 to 20 days (‘6 
days at sea and 3 to 14 days et 
hotel) $76.75 up American Plan, 
$69.50 up European Plan. Sailings 
Saturdays and Wednesdays. 
MIAMI-HAVANA CRUISES—10 and 
13 days . . . $106.25 up American 
Plan, $100 up European Plan, at 
hotel in both Miami and Havana. 
Sailings Saturdays and Wednesdays. 
JACKSONVILLE—6 days (4 days at 
sea, 2 days at American Plan 
hotel). Every Sat. . . . $61.50 up. 
SEA ISLAND BEACH, CEORGIA—13 
days $115.45 up. (4 days at sea, 
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9 days at American Plan hotel), 
sailing Saturdays. 


PONTE VEDRA, 6 and 13 days $68.25 


up. (4 days at sea, 2 to 9 days 
at hotel, American Plan). Sailing 
Saturdays. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, 6 and 13 days (4 
days at sea, 2 to 9 days at hotel, 
$62.20 up—American Plan). Sail- 
ing Saturdays. 


TEXAS, 13 day cruises with 2 calls 
at Miami. $105.35. Sailing Weds. 


ASK ABOUT Water-Rail Circle Tour 
fares to the Southwest, Mexico, the 
San Francisco Exposition, the Paci- 
fic Coast, etc, 


Ask for special folder describing Cruise-Way vacations or Circle Tours. 


Apply toYOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


CLYDE-MALLORY @ 


54 5Fifth Ave., MU 2-7240 or Pier 34,N.R,, WA 5-3000 
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In the Adirondacks 


Brown Nae one 


and eighteen delightful cottages 


. Full hotel service 


American Plan 


Transient - Season 


Attractive rates to July 20 and after Labor Day 


® Private sandy beach 

@ Every outdoor sport 

® Social Activities 

® Of course Golf, Tennis 
and horseback riding. 


N. Y. Office—Robert Warner Associates 
11 West 42nd Street © BR 9-6348 
PHILIP E. RICE, Owner-Manager 
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FOR FUN .. . FOR SUN 
. AFLOAT... ASHORI 


Cruise on American Flag Liners ta 
gay, friendly ports. Enjoy the coo! 
sea breezes . . . the golden, sun. 
basking days, silvery, star- gleam- 
ing nights . . . all the delightful 
informality and good times which 
have made the Great White Fleet 
and the Munargo Line outstanding 
favorites for vacation fun. 


Cruises to the 


WEST INDIES ana 


CARIBBEAN with the 
GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Weekly from New York. “All-first-class” 
liners with outdoor pools, all outside state- 
rooms, splendid dance orchestras. 15 days, 
$168 up, variously to Panama Canal Zone, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Colombia, S. A., 
Jamaica and Havana. Also: 25-day Guate- 
mala Tours including call at Havana: 
8-day Havana Tour. 


107 
Cruises to 


NASSAU-MIAMI- 
HAVANA with the 
MUNARGO LINE 


Fortnightly from New York. The famous 
“Munargo” with cruise director, enter- 
tainment, dance orchestra, outdoor pool, 
all outside staterooms. 2 calls at Nassau. 
2 calls at Miami; 3 days and 2 nights in 
Havana. 12 days . . . including shore 
trips . . . $120 up. 


I IER 


Apply any authorized Travel Agent or Piel 
3, N.R.. or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. Alse 
“hiladelphia, Boston, Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, New Orleans. 
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That is the thought expressed by Presidents Roosevelt 


and Cardenas regarding travel in the Americas. 


In the present crisis, MEXICO, among the Latin-American 
countries, again took the lead in making the New World 
safe for democracy. 


When vacationing in MEXICO, you feel at ease -at home, 
spiritually. And then, the climate, exoticism and rate of 
exchange factors, single out your holiday as a most 
pleasant experience -one that you want to repeat over 


and over again. 


Travel to “air conditioned” Mez- 
ico City in Pullman air con- 
ditioned comfort. 


Ask your own travel agent or write us 
for our latest folders, ‘“SUNSHINE 


OVER THE BORDER” and 
“MEXICO AWAITS YOU” 


EMULATING THE GIRAFFE 


The giraffe-necked women in Pekkan 
village in central Burma believe the 
neck is immodest and conceal it in heavy 
coils of brass. The coils are in three 
parts and weigh as much as fifteen 
pounds. The addition of new coils .as 
time goes on enormously distends the 
neck. Several of these women came to 
America and upon returning to Burma 
they removed their coils, much to the 
horror of their people. 
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THE MAGICIAN OF THE 


ROWING ON LAKE IN-LE 


Leg rowers of the Intha tribe in Burma 

paddle on voyages of a hundred or more 

iles in this curious fashion. Balancing 

. one foot on the edge of the canoe 

h man seizes his paddle with one 

hand at shoulder height and drives it 

kward with a powerful thrust of 

1e other foot. Though the method 

eems ludicrous the men make excellent 
time on their long journeys. 


FLOATING ISLAND - 


By HASSOLDT DAVIS 


With photographs by the Author 


WHEN I opened my eyes I could see 
at first only the white blur of the mos- 
quito net, twisting like an ectoplasm in 
the hot wet wind of Burma. My blanket 
was in ridges beneath me. My cheek 
throbbed with the bites of the mosqui- 
toes — anopheles, probably — that had 
found their way beneath the loosened net, 
but I wasn’t thinking of malaria. Gradu- 
ally I could see that Roy in the other cot 
was up on an elbow listening as I was. 
~ His voice came to me in a whisper: 

“That groaning will drive me crazy. I 
haven’t slept a wink.” 

“Nor have I.” 

We listened. My elbow began to 
tremble with the strain upon it, and I 
sat up, throwing back the net so I could 
see the clear pattern of bamboo and palm 
beyond the tent, and the tropical constel- 
lations tattooed in silver across the sky. 
The groaning ghost did not appear. It 
had stopped now, and again I was aware 
of the lovely tinkling of the pagoda bells 
nearby, the countless little bells suspended 
from the ht or iron parasol at the peak 
of the temple, ring beneath ring of them, 
to sing to Buddha in the slightest wind. 
They sounded at this distance like the 
pendant glass chimes hupg in Chinese 
doorways, or miniature xylophones—like 
the children’s gamelans of Bali. 

Then the groaning began again, not a 
hundred feet away, and the melody of 
the temple bells was drowned by it. It 
was a long, hearty groan that shook the 
marrow of us. 

“Come on,” said Roy Phelps, who is a 
champion photographer of lions. “We've 
got to find out about this.” 

We pulled on pants and shirt, and 


without flashlights—our tropical batteries 
had decayed long ago—walked cautiously 
past the other tents toward the group of 
native huts. There was a light in one 
of them. A candle ‘illuminated a small 
alabaster image of Buddha on a shelf; 
the shadow cast by it spread like an um- 
brella across the thatched ceiling and de- 
scended to the head of a boy lying naked 
on the’ floor. He was unconscious, but 
his groans came mightily as the youths 
surrounding him massaged his body 
with oil. 

We waited quietly in the door until we 
were asked to enter. We stood over the 
boy and looked upon him with horror, 
for his body was scarified with the fresh 
incisions of blue and red tattooing. From 
knees to waist there had been designed 
upon him an intricate web of lines, form- 
ing beasts and cabalistic characters, 
which in the mass suggested perfectly a 
pair of short blue trousers; and the cross- 
hatched red welts upon his chest, with let- 
ters of the Burmese alphabet within 
them, resembled nothing so much as a 
crossword puzzle. Three of the cuts 
were suppurating and all were inflamed. 

“Listen,” said one of the youths, bend- 
ing over his friend, “if you scratch your- 
self you will spoil this beautiful design. 
Lie quietly.” 

Another bent down. “You wiggle too 
much. Are you a little boy, then, and 
not a man?” 

I could tell what Roy was thinking be- 
fore he spoke. We knew that Burmese 
tattooing, like the smoking of gigantic 
cheroots, was a custom rarely equalled in 
popularity with any other people in the 
world, but so far we had seen little of it, 


ae 


PRINCESS OF THE SNAKE CULT 


In the remote village of Kensi the ancient cult of the snake god has survived. This priestess of the cult has lured a fourteen foot king 
cobra from its cave and is baiting and cajoling it by turns and skilfully avoiding the snake’s fangs as it strikes repeatedly. Finally she 
will kiss the viper’s head imploring it to give barren women sons. 


for we were still too close to civilized 
Rangoon. And as it was to film the in- 
digenous customs of the people that we 
had come out with the Denis-Roosevelt 
Asiatic Expedition, this looked like an 
excellent scene for us, modified, of 
course, to Hays’ office standards. 

I spoke to one of the attendant youths. 
“Would it be possible for us to see this 
done? Are there other men, exception- 
ally well tattooed, in the village of 
Magué?” 

The boy poured more oil upon his 
friend’s body and gently rubbed it in. 
“There are, sahib, but we are not really 
expert here. The tattooing is better as 
you go north. Go to the Shan States 
where every man and boy is tattooed all 
over. The best saya in the world lives up 
there somewhere, the Saya Maung whose 
special emblem is the dancing nat.” 

A “saya” was a tattooer, I already 
knew ; a ‘‘nat” was a spirit. 

“Can you tell us how to find him?” 

“Sahib, none of us here can tell you 
that. He lives on an island in a lake, 
they say. But itis far. The best way to 
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find him is to look for the tattoo mark 
of the nat upon people as you travel 
north, and ask them where he lives. And 
as you come nearer the lake, they say, 
you will meet men with more and more 
of these dancing nats upon them, so you 
will know you are going in the right 
way.” 

The tattooed youngster groaned again, 
twisting as the pain shot from symbol to 
symbol on his poor drugged body. We 
returned to camp and bed, excited at the 
thought of this strange quest. 

Armand Denis and his wife, the for- 
mer Leila Roosevelt, who had made 
Goona Goona and Dark Rapture a few 
years before, were as eager as we were 
to add the chapter on Burmese tattooing 
to their most ambitious film. Bad luck 
had dogged us so far: the one man in 
the world who reputedly could do, or 
ever had done, the rope trick, had sold us 
a transparent sleight with a hank of 
string; we had met with priestly opposi- 
tion in filming the most ancient Burmese 
temple; and we had by now become 
doubtful of China’s sworn help along 


the Burma-Yunnan Highway which we 
hoped to use on the way to Tibet. The 
trail of the tattooed and the tattooer 
looked therefore very promising. 

We worked north, to Yenang-yaung 
where amidst modern oil wells we still 
could find the natives digging by hand 
for five and six hundred feet to collect 
the oil in bamboo buckets; to Pagan, the 
dead city of five thousand pagodas. And 
as we traveled we saw better and brighter 


tattooing along the way, and bit by bit we 


learned its history and method and sig- 
nificance. Among the hill people we 
were entirely dependent upon our inter- 
preters, but whatever information they 
gathered we later checked with the mis- 
sionaries—to. whom the custom was 
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abominable—and the English veterans of | : 


King Thibaw’s wars. ; 


Legend claimed that tattooing in Bur- 


ma originated long ago with a royal edict. 


A king of Pagan—which means he lived 


prior to 1284 A.D.—was so distressed by — 
the death of his Number One wife, 
or maya-gyi, that after her cremation — 
(when her salvaged bones had been 


3 EN ROUTE TO THE MAGICIAN’S ISLAND 


Three huge canoes, two of them manned by ninety leg-rowers apiece and one by seventy, carried the members of the expedition on Lake 
In-lé. In this remote lake in northern Burma are floating marshy islands with cultivated gardens upon them. The Intha tribesmen who 
; live in the region are splendid oarsmen and expert fishermen. 


_ wild boar with a spear and pennant thrust 5 : ae 2 A garment of richly patterned tattooing ex- 

ito its back has been tattooed on this Katchin _ as . tends from this man’s ankles to above his waist. 

police. Often times tattooing has meanings In addition there are magical charms on his 
known only to the wearer. back and forearms. 


Evil cannot triumph over this gay old dog 
whose chest is adorned with various tattoed 
charms. Jn the center are the familiar s’ma, 
or letters of the Burmese alphabet. Surround- 
ing them are lively groups of dancing nats. 
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washed in coconut milk, sealed in a red 
velvet bag and committed to the Irra- 
waddy) he felt night after night the need 
for solace and found it nowhere among 
his other wives or concubines. So he 
sent his prime minister in quest of solace, 
and sometimes it would be discovered 
among the huzzies of the bazaar, but 
more often at the Zat Pwé where the 
comeliest maidens acted. These the prime 
minister would carry off to divert the 
king. 

All Burmese men at that time wore 
their hair long, as they still do in the 
jungles, and were skirted with a longgyi, 
which resembles a Javanese sarong with 
the top ends knotted at the waist. So it 
was not surprising that the prime minis- 
ter, who had been eating pickled tea un- 
til he was dizzy, should have brought 
home a smooth boy by mistake. The king 
was not diverted. He put out the old 
pander’s eyes, and decreed that there- 
after the men of Pagan should have 
identifying breeches tattooed upon them 
so that a modest lift of the longgyi would 
easily disclose their sex. 

However it originated, there is scarcely 
a man of the hills today who is not at- 
tired in painted pants. Scarcely a hus- 
band, let us say, for the belles of Burma 
consider bare flanks to be a sign of doubt- 
ful manhood, and as the longgyi is often 
rolled high for the planting of rice or 
other labors it is impossible to conceal 
such shame. The Shans go even far- 
ther than the Burmese, for it is not un- 
usual to find them tattooed from the 
ankles to just above the navel, with ran- 
dom figures running to the nape of the 
neck and chin. The elect of the ancients, 
indeed, were often completely clothed in 
ink, with the exception of the palms and 
the soles of the feet. 

The individual designs are of many 
sorts, depending upon whether the tat- 


- tooee wishes mere adornment or magic, 


but the commonest are those of animals, 
tows of Buddhas, cabalistic letters and 
words and geometrical figures. I have 
never seen tattooed foliage or anything 
that might resemble a beloved’s name. 
The older style and that still popular 
among the savage tribes was to cover the 
skin so thickly with figures that they 
seemed a solid mass of color, but the 
tendency now is toward clarity of outline 
with sufficient plain background to set 
it off. Thus I noticed near Hsipaw a 
youth with one arm richly tattooed and 
the other quite bare except for a tattooed 
wristwatch whose hands were set at five 
minutes past twelve—a moment which 
had doubtless been of importance to him, 
though he shied from me and would not 
have it commemorated on film. 

When animals are drawn they are 
usually encircled by one or another of 


the letters—called s’ma—of the Burmese 
alphabet, and if the likeness is not un- 
mistakable the name of the beast is added 
beneath. The mystic squares, or in, are 
placed across the shoulder blades, the 
Buddhas across the heart. Only two 
inks are used; the blue, made of lamp 
black, which lasts forever, and the red 
which fades, though its efficacy does not, 
for it is compounded of magical herbs 
and the pulverized skin of the taukté 
lizard, which is renowned even in India 
and Malaya for the good luck it heralds 
when it cries above a house. 


Most of the charms tattooed are pro- 


tective and are placed on that part of ~ 


the body most vulnerable to specific 
dangers, even on top of the head, the 
hair being shaved for the purpose. The 
only imperative one, to my knowledge, is 
the a-nu se, which ensures that the love 


of the bearer will be returned. This con-- 


sists simply of a dotted triangle, and is 
most often placed between the eyes, 
though its use on the lips for the cajoling 
of kisses and the tip of the tongue to 
form honeyed words is not uncommon. 
It is the only tattooing, I believe, which 
the women are permitted, and then only 
if their plight is desperate indeed. It 
must always be scarred out when their 
love is requited. 

The a-hpi se, a protective charm, is 
known to schoolboys, who have it tat- 
tooed where they are generally caned, as 
they believe it lightens the weight of the 
rod. Though it still may smart, there 
is no convincing them that it would not 
hurt twice as much without the anesthetic 
a-hpi se between themselves and justice. 
And when they grow to manhood a 
sprinkling of these same charms are sup- 
posedly efficacious against blows, bullets 
and slashes of the dah, that Herculean 
razor which all Shans carry and which, 
in the hands of dacoits, accounts for nine- 
tenths of the murders in Burma. For 
this reason the a-hpi se is most frequently 
tattooed upon the belly, throat and top 
of the head. The rate of dah murders, 
incidentally, seemed to remain constant at 
about one a day while we were in the 
country, but that was explained as the 
result of careless tattooing or the par- 
simony of those who would not travel to 


the master we sought in the jungly north. . 


Near Kalau, among the Intha people, 
I found men with stockings tattooed upon 
their calves, while those of the wild Wa 
tribes, the headhunters, who were ex- 
pert at making poisonous arrow heads, 
had the tips of their fingers tattooed 
against occupational mishaps. As the 
jungles of Burma abound with cobras 
and Russell’s vipers a variety of charms 
against snakebite have been developed 
there, and these mwe se consist usually 
of more or less stylized representations 


‘of snakes curled round the two ankles. 
We were fortunate to be able to visit — 


the legendary village of Kensi, the only 
spot in Burma where Hindu Naga-wor- 
ship has survived. On a stormy after- 
noon we climbed the hill of the sacred 
snakes, and there watched Hsa-pu, the 
priestess, call a fourteen-foot king cobra, 
or Hamadryad, from its cave. For hours 
she danced with this god, baiting and 
cajoling it in turns. It struck at her re- 
peatedly, and we could see the splotch of 
venom on her skirt. 
down to it and kissed, lingeringly, its evil 
head, and implored it to give the barren 
women sons. 


Hsa-pu’s ankles and wrists were en- 
circled by a faint vermilion image of the 


‘Naga, fangs bared, and she. explained 


that her four husbands had died of the 


god’s venom~because they had been ill — 


tattooed. Her daughter, whom she was 
training to take her place at the ritual 
and who had been often bitten, had just 
had charms tattooed upon her breasts so 
that her new-born child might suckle 
with impunity. 

It was not until we reached Kayauk- 
padaung that I encountered a man with 
the dancing nats we had been continually 


Finally she bent | 


seeking. He bore three across his chest, 


dancing vigorously to avert the attention 
of all the evil nats which might afflict 
him. There could be no room for evil 
in the body of a man which was so 
patently devoted to joy, he said. “Whiz!” 
he made a gesture as of a hornet attack- 
ing him, and “Blump!” he showed how 
the bad spirit crumpled against the pro- 
phylactic images. 


He tugged at the rope which led to his 


work-buffalo’s nostril, and leaned at ease- 
upon the enormous horn. Our caravan 
of cars, bristling with cameras, in no way 
daunted him. 

“You will find the great Saya Maung 
on an island,” he said, “which is in Lake 
In-lé, which is near Taunggyi, which is 
at the foot of the next mountains to the 


east. Tell him that I, Chein Maw, have — 


been afflicted by no evil since he cut the 


~ 


charms upon me long ago. Oof!” he 


said and turned around his buffalo by 
leaning on its nose. 

At last we had something definite to 
go upon, for Taunggyi and Lake In-lé 
were mapped. We had already planned 
to visit the lake to film the aquatic tribes 


who lived there and paddled great canoes — 


with their feet. The first mountains of 
then high Maiktilaa Now we went 
leisurely, camping off the road at villages 
where the chiefs would help our research 
into the mysteries of tattooing. 

It was hereabouts that I noticed long- 
haired men with little knobs and thick 
scars like mole tunnels across their chests, 


‘the Pegu Yoma were soon behind us, | 


INSURANCE AGAINST EVIL 


Tattooing is popular in all parts of 
Burma and consists of designs of 
many kinds, the commonest of 
which are rows of Buddhas, cab- 
alistic letters and words and geo- 
metrical figures. Tattooing serves 
both as a charm against evil spirits 

and as an adornment. 


BURMESE WATER: 
WHEEL 


Made entirely of bamboo 
save for the axle of teak 
this huge water wheel is 
an unusual example of 
the primitive engineering 
of Burmese farmers. It is 
used to irrigate rice fields 
so vital to Burma, essen- 
tially an agricultural 
country where rice is the 
principal product. In 
this photograph members 
of the Denis-Roosevelt 
expedition are seen on 
top of the wheel filming 
the irrigating process. 


This young peasant is a member of the Shan 

tribe of western Burma. As a rule Burmese 

women are well treated and attractive looking 

and take their full share in social and domestic 
affairs. 


The man above makes his living in the teak 

forests which provide Burma with one of its 

most valuable exports. The Karen girl below 
wears a necklace of silver coins. 


and as these were raised much higher 
than by the African method of cicatriza- 
tion I curiously sought their. meaning. 
They were the hkaung-beit-set, a form of 
charm which I later learned was popular 
in India and had doubtless been imported 
from there. 

The hkaung-beit-set, properly, was not 
the scar pattern but a talisman of gold, 
silver, tortoise shell or a precious stone 
which had been placed in the slit flesh. 
Invariably it was carved with magic sym- 
bols, and when the skin closed above it, 
its properties were taken directly into 
the blood. It was not uncommon in an- 
cient times for a soldier to slice out the 
hkaung-beit-set of his captive, thus at 
once obtaining loot and so dispiriting the 


uncharmed victim that he would indif- ~ 


ferently divulge his army’s plans. 

Flat discs of gold, like buttons, are 
often inserted beneath the skin, these are 
incised in quarters, with a character of 
the Burmese alphabet cut into each seg- 
ment. One character symbolizes a fish, 
one a peacock, one a monkey and one a 
crab, for these were the avatars of 
Buddha before he assumed the form of a 
man. They were wiser animals than all 
their fellows, the story states, and their 
emblems therefore impart a sum of wis- 
dom to the hero whom they adorn. 

We passed through Thazi, and up the 
mountains, where pine and bamboo 
mingled until we reached Kalau. There 
was air again here, not the sultry stuff 
of the valleys that we had been half 
breathing. And there were the Palaungs, 
a curious people living midway between 
the Shans of the lowlands and the 
Kachins of the hills, whose women wore 
broad loose belts of solid silver over 
their hips, and many cane girdles. Un- 
less one has lived long in the country it 
is impossible to distinguish the men of 
one tribe from those of almost any other, 
though ethnologically they may be quite 
unlike; it is the women who are distinc- 
tive by their costumes. But among the 
Palaungs we found the tattooing of the 
men to have a fantasy we had not met 
with before. The strange beasts drawn 
upon them were recognizable, to them, as 
supernatural tigers, ‘and were charms 
against charms, a specialty of Palaung 
tattooing. 

As in the village of Kalé Thaungthut 
near the Assam frontier where every 
man is a wizard, so this hamlet of Pa- 
laungs was composed of men adept at 
producing counterirritant charms called 
a-kwe a-ka for the bewilderment of 
witches. Their tattooed tigers could 
make you fall out of love, if you had 
been charmed into it. They could com- 
bat the terrible curse of “Man Made 
Little,’ which shrinks the soul in you 
till it rattles like a doll in the shell of 


your body. And these Palaungs boas 
that once they had cured a Baw-di-tha- 

The Baw-di-tha-das, I should imag 
are simply lunatics of amazing strength 
or dacoits who have adopted the a 


them. At any rate they are few, a 
there are very few sayas who know the 
necessary runes for tattooing the desper= 
ate men who will come to them at mid- 


friend. Terrible images are picked wi 1 
certain drugs just over the heart whe 
the Buddhas should be, and within 4 


a Baw-di-tha-da by his feats of strength 
and cruelty. He becomes a ghoul; he 
murders priests and dresses in their saf= 
fron gowns; he makes buffalo vanish; 
and he alone can scale the polished gold 
pagoda spires to steal the jeweled bells 
on top. 

No, said our Palaung chief, scratching” 
the tail of a dragon in the small of his 
back, Lake In-lé was not far now. Yes,” 
the Saya Maung still lived. . 

We went down the mountains,,past a” 
pond that had been designed by an early 
king to form the outline of a great crow” 
flying. We camped at He-ho, a town as” 
jolly as its name. We came to Taunggyi 
and then Yaungwhé and saw our lake’ 
before us like hammered silver in the 
monsoon rains. k 

It was true that the Inthas here did 
row with their feet, a curious race re= 
putedly enslaved long ago from the 
Arakan islands. Balancing on one foot 
on the slippery edge of his canoe, the 
Intha grasped the paddle with one hand 
at shoulder height and with the other 
foot drove the blade of it backward 
through the water — an incredibly ludi; 
crous performance, we thought at first) 
but they make excellent time and are 
accustomed to voyages a hundred or more 
miles in length. 

Though we had barely mentioned our 
quest to the Sawbwa, the omnipotent 
prince of Yaungwhé, we were met at the 
lake edge the next afternoon by three 
immense canoes, two of them paddled by 
ninety men apiece and the third by sev- 
enty, all clamoring for our custom. To 
keep peace we divided it, I traveled in 
the smaller boat. 

We followed the shore for half a mile 
or so, past floating marshy islands with 
cultivated gardens upon them, then 
struck for the open lake as the other 
canoes quickened their strokes and shout- 
ed defiantly at my paddlers. It was an 
exhilarating race, with my seventy stout 
fellows slipping gradually behind but 
valiantly striving to hold the distance, 
kicking down their paddles in unison and 


(Continued on page 34) 
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In one of his more grandiloquent moods 
Daniel Webster once described Long Island 
Sound as “the Mediterranean of the Western 
Hemisphere.” The exaggeration may be par- 
doned if we realize the significance of this 
bedy of water in Webster’s day. The impor- 
tance of Long Island Sound in the development 
of steam transportation is emphasized in Mr. 
McAdam’s article, which supplements his ac- 
count of the once famous Fall River Line that 
appeared in TRAVEL several years ago. 
: % Editorial Note 


NEW YORK HARBOR IN 1849 


_ Brooklyn Heights afforded a splendid view of New York Harbor and the steamers as they set out on their trips up the Sound. In the foreground is the 
Bay State which created a sensation when it went into service in 1847. The largest inland steamer then afloat it had forty-eight staterooms. It was 
warmed by stoves and lighted by swinging oil lamps. The spire of Trinity Church, now obscured by skyscrapers, dominated the skyline of Manhattan. 


CAPTAIN ROBERT H. ALLEN, who won a citation from the 
United States government for conspicuous seamanship during the 
last World War, found a two hundred mile coastal route through 
seemingly placid blue water more arduous than sailing the oceans 
of the world. The late Captain Fred M. Hamlen, who, at the youth- 
ful age of twenty-five, was master of a brig sailing New York to 
Africa, learned that navigating a steamboat via The Race to Point 
Judith, Rhode Island, was more exacting than voyages to the far- 
flung ports of the world, Captain Horace C. Johnson, born and 
raised in seafaring New Bedford, who sailed where seas were boil- 
ing hot and where they were a field of ice, found one hundred mile 
long, twenty mile wide Long Island Sound no sinecure. Square- 
jawed Captain Harland W. Robinson, sailing the seas since boy- 
hood, fifteen years master of coastal steamers Norfolk to Boston, 
was not reluctant to testify before government marine inspectors 
that the Boston-New York, Cape Cod Canal, Long Island Sound 
route “was the worst along the coast.” 

Yet tricky, treacherous Long Island Sound, with its frenzied, boil- 
ing rocky passages, Hell Gate and The Race, its recurring fogs 
and its constantly heavy traffic, for more than a century was the 
accepted and popular all-year-round route for travel between New 
York and New England. There were several reasons for this. 
To begin with, the peculiar configuration of the New England coast 
made the building of post roads and railroads costly and difficult. 
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The City of Worcester, 
“without exception the 
most elegant boat on 
the Sound,” was twice 
grounded in the ’nine- 
ties. When a New 
York newspaper con- 
ducted an odd contest 
to determine the most 
musical whistle in the 
harbor the City of 
Worcester won. 


; That established the steamboat as the 
primary means of communication. The 
Long Island Sound steamboat nurtured 
New England for nearly two decades 
before the first railroad began service 
there. From the outset the Sound steam- 
ers set the standard for luxury in water 
travel. Until after the Civil War, Sound 
liners rivaled the ocean liners in size 
and magnificence. The Fulton of 1815, 
the President of 1828, the Bay State of 
1847, the City of Worcester of 1881, the 
Puritan of 1889, the Priscilla of 1894, 
the Commonwealth of 1908, the Boston 
of 1924 the Acadia of 1932 were all 
marvels of their day. No small factor 
in the popularity of the Sound steamers 
was the confidence of travelers in the 
skillful hands on the helms, The “Salts 
of the Sound” were exceptional seamen 
—New England bred no better. Despite 
the unquestioned hazards of the route the 
captains operated the Sound liners (long 
before the days of iron or steel hulls, 
fire sprinklers, radio and other numerous 
aids to navigation) with the fidelity to 
schedule of the nation’s crack trains. Can- 
cellation of sailings due to stress of 
| weather were uncommon. Accidents 
were rare. The celebrated Fall River 
Line, for instance, operated all year 
‘round for ninety years and finished with 
an almost perfect record. 

The first Long Island Sound steam- 
boat master was Elihu S. Bunker, born 
in Nantucket. While the steamboat 
Phoemx had successfully ventured out 
on the Atlantic Ocean in 1808, it was 
thought that tempestous Long Island 
Sound was too rough to permit steam- 
boat voyages. Not the least of the 
hazards was the tortuous, roaring pass- 
age of East River’s Hell Gate. Bunker 
took the 134 foot steamboat Fulton, 
which he had designed, New York to 
New Haven, in March 1815. He took 
the new Connecticut, New York to New 
London and nearby Norwich, in Octo- 
ber of the following year and, as master 
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of the same vessel, opened the Provi- 


dence-New York service in 1822. Provi-_ 


dence formed the first “sea link” be- 
tween New York and Boston. The ar- 
rival of Bunker’s pioneer steamboats in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island ports was 
news, big news. 

Bunker was undeniably a_ skillful 
sailor. He had to be to conquer insidious 
Long Island Sound. His voyages to 
Connecticut were “hazardous.” Arrival 
of the 150 foot Connecticut in 1816 at 
New London was hailed as “a signal 
triumph of steam, the wind and a swell 
of tide being against her.” Incidentally, 
that voyage from New York consumed 
twenty-one hours. With the same Con- 
necticut “built with all the strength to be 
obtained and careful workmanship,” 
Bunker defied boiling Hell Gate by 
steaming against the full force of the 
tide, “a novel and interesting experi- 
ment.” Creaking, straining, fighting, 
quivering from stem to stern, the Con- 
necticut failed in two attempts. The 
third encounter, albeit with much hissing 
of valves and frantic thrashing of pad- 
dles, saw the headstrong current yield to 
the prow of the proud Connecticut. An 
1816 witness of these failures and ulti- 
mate success wrote of the indomitable 
skipper: “The courage and perseverance 
of Captain Bunker were so conspicuous 
that I can never forget the impression 
made on all present.” 

But Elihu Bunker was more than a 
daring salt of the Sound. He was a busi- 
ness man of rare acumen. He was one 
of the first to see the potentialities of 
the steamboat. When Fulton’s Clermont 
came to the Hudson River, Bunker was 
operating a packet between Hudson and 
New York. He attempted to fight the 
popularity of the steamboat by advertis- 
ing the furnishing of beds and bedding. 
Prior to that enterprising gesture, voy- 
agers either slept among the freight or 
provided their own bedding. 

As one of the first steamboat oper- 


William King Covell \ 


ators, Bunker led in providing entertain- 
ment for passengers. His New Haven 
steamboats Fulton and Connecticut were 
the first to install libraries, a step which 
prompted the New York Post of July 
3, 1821 to observe: “We learn the North 
River steamboats intend to follow the 
example.’ When the success of his Prov- 
idence-New York route was established, 
Bunker turned from commanding steam- 
boats to designing them. His President 
of 1829, “the most splendid steamer in 
the world,’ was the first to have in- 
dividual staterooms. The flimsily cur- 
tained “births” (the spelling in vogue) 
were on the way out. 
Salty Elihu knew the value of public 
good-will and cultivated it assiduously. 
When the directors of the New York 
and Boston Steamboat Company got into 
an acrimonious’ tiff over the price of 
cigars furnished the steamboat Presi- 
dent, Bunker made a stirring plea for 
quality above every other consideration. 
“Wealth and fashion,’ trumpeted the 
skipper, “whether traveling for business 
or pleasure, are entitled to what they 
paid for—elegant entertainment. Com- 
manding a steamboat is my trade and 
I know what is proper and I tell you 
that if you do not use the public well 
they will leave you.” 
Added to the luxury of traveling on 
the Sound with Captain Bunker was 
thrill and excitement. Frequently Sound 
mariners made log book entries like this: 
“Heavy gale; very dark and stormy; 
rain and hail; ugly cross sea.” Tempes- 
tuous nights there were. Any trip with 
the illustrius Bunker might cause hearts 
to beat and pulses to sing if we may 
judge from an 1822 account of a Provi- 
dence-New York voyage of the Connecti- 
cut. Sixty-four passengers left Provi- 
dence at 6 A. M. Two hours later the 
Connecticut touched at Bristol, “a beau- 
tiful town and there are said to be some 
families here who live in a style of 
(Continued on page 41) 


PROVIDENCE 


The steamboat line between Providence 
and New York was established in 1822. 
At that time Providence was the third 
city in New England with a population 
of 12,000; New York had about 200,000 
inhabitants; in all of America there 
were less than ten million people. This 
painting of Providence was made in 


1849 by E. Whitefield. ; 


ALONG THE DOCKS AT 
BROOKLYN 


Long after steamships were making reg- 

ular runs on the Sound and across the 

Atlantic the waterfront at Brooklyn was 

crowded with sailing vessels from all 
over the world. 


From a painting by J. W. Hill, 1853 


The city of Hartford on the Connecticut River played an 

important part in the development of steam navigation. 

Thirteen years before Fulton’s Clermont, Samuel Morey 

sailed “a little boat just large enough to contain himself, 

rude machinery connected with a steam boiler and a 

handful of wood for fire” from Hartford to New York 
at the rate of five miles an hour. 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OP HARTFORD, CONN, FROM THE KIVEL—SHOWING AN OLD-FASHIONED STEAMBOAT. 


Mariners Museum 


The Pilgrim in 1883 was the first American steamer 

to be lighted entirely by electricity. It was also 

; the first vessel to be equipped with an automatic 
fire alarm system. 


AL 


THE DANCE OF THE 


SPANISH CONQUEST 


OF MEXICO 


Photographs by Pierre Verger from Anders 


The Spanish conqueror who overthrew the empire — 

the Aztecs is impersonated by the gentleman above 

The youngster below is dressed in what is said to be 
uniform of the soldiers of Cortez. 


The young woman above in her odd Victorian costume takes the part of La Malinche, 

the Aztec girl of whom Cortez became enamored. Later she became the mother of the 

mestizo Martin Cortez who was made a commander of the order of St. Iago. Below 
the feathered dancers are performing before the church. 


ED 
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Mi ore than four centuries ago Cortez conquered) 
Mexico. Since then generations of Zapotec Indians 
have reenacted this event in a dance and play which 
is performed at religious festivals. It is said that the 
play is based on traditions dating from 1521—tradition 
which have been greatly modified by the passing of 
time. The natural exuberance and fantasy of the nativ 
Indians is most effectively expressed in the man 
colored headdresses of the dancers. The costumes of 
the principal actors in the drama—Cortez, La Malinche 
Montezuma and the Spanish soldiers—are scarcely less 
delightful despite the fact that they are so outrageously 
anachronistic. 


For a period of from seven to eight hours—with occasional intermissions for prayer—the gorgeously befeathered Zapotec Indians dance before the 
church in Quilapam. The music is supplied by a small orchestra consisting of modern violins and cornets and teponazales, the sacred drums of 
pre-conquest days. 


THE PORT OF 
ANCIENT ROME 


This panoramic view of Ostia shows the ruins of the business section 
in the foreground. In the background are some of the city’s more 
impressive structures which are being restored. 


By RAYMOND S. WEEKS 


THE world is covered with ruins that proclaim the greatness 
of ancient kings and generals, but Ostia remains to celebrate 
the people over whom. many potentates and conquerors ruled. 
It is the city of the average man who was cobbler, shipowner, 
sailor, clerk, department store manager and tavern keeper. 

The old seaport at the mouth of the Tiber tells us about the 
people who made Rome possible; about the man who began as 
a longshoreman on the Tiber docks and became the proprietor 
of a department store, about the man who was more concefned 
with the price of eggs and olive oil than the climate in Gaul. 
It tells about the ordinary citizen who would rather marry the 
tavern keeper’s daughter than lead an expedition to Africa, or 
the easy-going small business man who liked to cultivate his 
own modest garden while restless and ambitious spirits sought 
fame as empire builders and law makers. 

Because a flood almost entirely covered the city with silt 
Buried beneath layers of sand and earth for about 1800 years, this some six hundred years ago, Ostia is one of the best preserved 
ae Nas gelling of a ee home in Sd shows the of ancient Roman cities. Late in the eighteenth century work- 
ee rigortan gion aire Pr ee men began to excavate the two hundred-acre site, but their 

efforts were only sparsely productive, and it was not until 1854 
that a systematic survey was made under Pius IX. The Italian 

Government took over the work from 1880 until the end of 

the century. In 1907 Professor Guido Calza was placed in 

charge of operations, 

Professor Calza had always been interested in Ostia. Mark- 
ing out ninety-four acres as worthy of excavation, he had 
succeeded in uncovering about forty acres when in 1938 the 
Fascist government enormously augmented the man power and 
machinery at his disposal, intending to have Ostia completely 
restored in time for the Rome World’s Fair. 

So far (there is no way of knowing at the present time 
whether or not the work has been stopped) about twenty more 
acres have been excavated. With a crew of five hundred men 
to help him, Professor Calza has replaced fallen arches, pieced 
together the broken fragments of statues and removed the grime 
from street signs, mosaics and advertisements. His landscape 
architects have planted in Ostia’s “beer gardens’ and courts 
such flowers and trees as might have grown there 1,500 years 
ago. His engineers have repaired some of the old aqueducts, 

bringing water again from the Apen- 
CAFE AND RESTAURANT — nines to Ostia’s fountains and baths— 
Refreshment stands at which even to certain private homes, Be- 
merchants, workers and sail- cause the Tiber has altered its course _ 
ors might relax were com- and overflowed certain parts of the 
mon in ancient Ostia. They 3 é MS z 
were often decorated with City during the past millenium, work- 
paintings showing bottles men were recently busy re-routing 
containing various beverages the river and trying to uncover Os- 


d the kinds of ds that : 
aS fepd Fe aI She tia’s harbor walls and quays. 


HE GRANDEUR 
HAT WAS OSTIA 


e seats of the the- 
r in Ostia look 
ard a small temple 
the center of a rec- 
gular space once 
rounded on three 
es by colonnades. 
sing these colon- 
les on the longer 
es were the offices 
foreign shippers, 
pred with mosaic 
blems of vessels, 
s of corn, light- 
ises and other sym- 
s of sea-borne com- 
ree. Inscriptions 
ntion the corpora- 
n of ship owners of 
tthage and_ the 
Ids of corn meas- 
rs, timber  ship- 
Ss, rope makers and 
__ tanners. 


4 AN ANCIENT APARTMENT HOUSE 


the densely populated harbor town of the fourth century A.D. there were many- 
-? apartment houses with numerous windows facing on the street and often 
h loggias and balconies. Multiple-family houses of this kind were found in 
me under the emperors and, as this model from the Augustan Museum in 
me indicates, they were similar in style to the buildings of the Italian 
ul : Renaissance. 


ROME’S SEAPORT RECONSTRUCTED 


Ostia became the chief base of Rome’s sea power about 300 B.C., but mos 

of the ruins date from the second to the fourth century A.D. when it wa 

the capital’s chief suburb and the principal port of, importation of the cor 

so vital to the empire. Its population of from seventy to eighty thousan 

was composed of many races, and it was here that Christianity and othe 
religions from the East found an early foothold. 


CE I i i: aN 


For Ostia was a great seaport during the height of the Roman 
Empire. Through Ostia, and on up the Tiber to Rome, passed 
the tribute from far-flung colonies. Its harbor—under Augustus, 
Claudius and then Trajan—was three times enlarged, and its 
docking facilities many times expanded. Its granaries—some of 
them containing as many as eighty separate rooms—held grain 
for Rome for six months, And as the city developed from a 
shipping center into a metropolis with department stores, tene- 
ment districts, liquor shops, theaters and steam-heated baths, 
rich citizens began to immortalize themselves through public 
works. 

A certain Gamala, with the wealth he gained from his busi- 
ness, restored ancient temples, paved streets and gave weights 
and measures to the market. Other merchants improved the ar- 
chitecture of public buildings, warehouses and the multiple-fam- 
ily dwellings which the increasing size of the city had forced 
them to invent. The Emperor Domitian supplied Ostia with 
water ; Septimius Severus and Caracalla enlarged its hippodrome 
and built new barracks for the city’s firemen and home guard. 
Antoninus Pius rebuilt the public baths; Aurelianus presented 
the Forum with one hundred pillars of Numidian marble; and 
Maxentius, in 309 A.D., founded a mint which converted 
Africa’s gold into legal currency. _ 

But for all its wealth and in spite of its many splendid tem- 
ples, private homes and administration buildings, Ostia remained 
a city of the people, a city of employees and tradesmen who, 
unlike the patricians, gained their livelihood by their own efforts, 
and such honors as they were able to enjoy as the fruits of their 
business acumen, their personalities—or sheer luck. If there 
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PATTERNS IN THE PAVEMENT 


Many precious mosaics have been dis- 
covered at Ostia. Oftentimes mosaics 
were placed in the pavement before 
offices to identify the kind of busi- 
ness pursued; others adorned the gar- 
dens of private homes, temples and 
public buildings. Essentially a city 
of merchants, traders and workers, 
Ostia has yielded fewer artistic trea- 
sures than the more aristocratic 
Herculaneum. 


SHOPPING CENTER 


A two-thousand-year-old department 
store has been excavated at Ostia with 
tiled drains, broad stairways and num- 
erous counters located off the arcaded 
courtyard. The structure was orig- 
inally three stories high. 


were “first families” in Ostia—and there must have been “first 
families” in Ostia—they had gained and retained this prestige 
through commerce; and if the owner of a shipping company 
built himself a home after the Pompeiian style, he did so in the 
knowledge that his banquet hall would never, probably, be graced 
by a Caesar, 

It is for such reasons, perhaps, that Ostia seems closer to us 
than Pompeii and Herculaneum; that we begin to realize as we 
walk along the numbered streets of the city, that the only dif- 
ference between these Ostians of 1,500 years ago and ourselves 
is one of time. For their purposes in life were the same as ours ; 
their trades, occupations, even the houses they built, were simi- 
lar, Here, on Diana Street, is a refreshment stand with a 
marble counter—just the place for a commission merchant or 
longshoreman who after a long day on the docks would like to re- 
lax with a drink and a chat before he goes home. Above the 
brackets on the wall are paintings of bottles and flasks containing 
the various beverages and paintings of such foods as game, 
poultry, fish and fruit. Adjacent to the bar is a large space, 
formerly occupied by tables and chairs; while to the rear, 
through an arched doorway, is the remains of a summer garden. 
Its walls at one time were probably covered with grapevines, 
its tables shaded by an awning or a big tree. That customers 
enjoyed a drink and a bite to eat in this shop is indicated by a 
marble slab with bronze hooks on which cloaks could be hung. 
Outside, on the pillars that separate the sidewalk from the cobble- 
stone street, are lettered signs to attract new trade. 

News of the empire, too, was a subject of conversation in 
ancient Ostia, for within the past six months archeologists have 


_diurna—published daily in Rome and dis- 
| tributed to all the Roman cities in Italy, as 
well as to the remotest colonies. It was re- 
ceived by the local governor, or magistrate, 
and posted in the market place, and to it were 
added such items of purely local interest as 
had developed since the previous day. 

And neither was advertising unknown in 
Ostia. The double portico of pillars that sur- 
round the Square of the Guilds—the trades 
-unions—is covered with mosaic announce- 
ments of almost every industry and service 

represented in the city. “Statio Navicular- 
jorum Carthaginientum,” one of them reads; 
and a guide will tell you, if necessary, that 
_ this was the big shipping company that op- 
erated between Rome and Carthage, supplying 
barges to carry the cargoes of its incoming 
_ vessels up the Tiber to Rome. Other ship- 
_ ping companies, too, have their advertise- 
_ ments posted, as have grain and lumber com- 
panies, dealers in raw hides, oils and marine 

goods. There is even an advertisement by a 
man who imported leopard skins. 

. Still walking through the excavated portion 
of the city towards the administration build- 
ings, one comes to a Roman department store 
—the first, according to modern standards, 
in all history; and the names of its founders 


can still be read on the marble slab over its 
arched doorway. ‘ 
It is a huge building, originally three stories 


high (only two stories remain now) and very 
z : Ee OB Nite : The principal streets of Ostia are paved with large stones loosely fitted together. Over 
handsomely designed ; and it is interesting to these thoroughfares, which are much wider than those of Pompeii and Heréenlaneuzh, 
(Continued on page 34) streams of traffic flowed continuously carrying to the city’s huge warehouses grain and 
other products from Sicily, Africa, Spain and Egypt, the principal provinces with which 
Ostia used to trade. Ostia’s streets were numbered and designated “East” and “West.” 


MAIN STREET 


GODS OF THE THEATER IN THE FORUM 


“masks of classic drama adorn the procenium of the theater at Ostia. A portico of columns leads to the ruins of the Capitolium that stands in 
theater dates from the beginning of the empire and bears an inscrip- the Forum. The only building that projected above the soil throughout the 
indicating it was restored by Septimius Severus in the second Middle Ages, it served as a temple for Juniper, Juno and Minerva. The 


century A.D. threshold consists of a single block of African marble twenty feet long. 


A MERCHANT OF ZANZIBAR 


A perpetually brilliant pageant of Oriental life contributes generovsly to the 
romantic atmosphere of the port and island of Zanzibar. As this Indian 
merchant sits cross-legged in the doorway of his shop men of many races pass 
by. Among them are Arabs, Hindus, Goanese, Parsis, Persians, Baluchs and 
representatives of tribes from many parts of East Africa. 


THE FRAGRANT GOLD 
OF ZANZIBAR 


By E. O. HOPPE 
Photographs from Dorien Leigh. 


feet in Zanzibar and almost twice thail) 
height in Pemba. Armed with lon 
hooked sticks, the children as well as} 
their parents pick the bunches of buds 
during the two harvest seasons. 


7a , 


Squatting on coconut mats, the workers 
separate the buds from the stems by bru 
ing the cluster of buds against the open 
palm. The buds are then measured in 
brass containers holding about four 
pounds and the picker is paid accord- 
ingly. 


EI UGENIA AROMATICA of the family Mystacea is the clove 
of everyday household and commercial use. More than that, the 
dark brown perfumed object shaped like a nail, as its name 
from the Latin clovus implies, is also a symbol of human daring 
and enterprise, of a history as dramatic as that associated with 
the quest for gold. 

The clove is no newcomer with merely a few hundred years 
of recognition behind it. At least some of its peculiar properties 
were known to the Chinese and were sufficiently esteemed to 
merit reference in writings of the Han period, 200 B.C. Appar- 
ently courtiers and other people who were to be granted a royal 
audition in those days were careful to put one or two cloves in 
their mouth to sweeten the breath before speaking with the 


sovereign. In the Orient, the advent of the clove into literature | 


was in the atmosphere of courts and thrones. Incidentally, in 
many country districts in England today, old-fashioned folk 
regard the clove as the essential breath sweetener for social and 
gala events. 

Preparations made from spices were greatly prized by ancient 
civilizations. Sweet-scented unguents, perfumes, ointments, all 
these played as great a part in the smart social life of the age as 
cosmetics in these modern times. Religious ceremonials also made 
a special demand on aromatic spices, as many noted commenta- 
tors have confirmed. The Egyptian method of embalming neces- 
sitated the use of aromatics, and it is obvious that the particular 
qualities of the clove would assure it a place in the embalmer’s 
equipment. (History relates that a British king, Henry I, was 
embalmed in this manner in the twelfth century.) 

In the kitchens of the wealthy Romans of the Augustan era, 
the seasoning and flavoring qualities of the clove were a most 
useful adjunct in the preparation of the Lucullan banquets which 
were so marked a feature of that extravagant period. With the 
tremendous demand for luxury articles, a yearly fleet of trading 


LOADING THE BAGS OF CLOVE 


Zanzibar has a spacious harbor with a concrete wharf where ships 
can load, a quay. frontage for dhow traffic, and a clove depot and 
freight shed. In 1938 exports of clove from Zanzibar reached a 
total of 157,203 hundredweight, valued at over two million dollars. 


vessels magnificently equipped was despatched from Egypt, then 
an extension of the Roman Empire, to barter for the products 
of the East. These fleets usually sailed from the port of Myos 
Hermos, returning to the same port with their cargoes of woven 
silks, wrought and unworked ivory, precious stones and above 
all the aromatic spices which were the chief source of Arabia’s 
prosperity—frankincense, myrhh, cinnamon and, of course, 
clove. 

The merchant mariner of those times apparently had his own 
ingenious way of overcoming language difficulties as well as the 
natural fear of the natives at the sight of strangers. He would 
bring his vessel to a convenient landing point and while the coast 
was clear would land and deposit tempting piles of goods most 
likely to appeal to native tastes. Then he would return to his ship 
to await developments. Dark figures would steal from the clove 
groves and examine the foreign articles. If the goods attracted 
them, they would place what they considered of equal value in 
the form of a pile of cloves. If both parties were satisfied, the 
sailor would carry off the cloves and the natives would go off 
with their share of the exchange. This system of “dumb” trad- 
ing suggests an admirable faith on each side in the honesty of the 
other. 

In Northern Europe and Britain the awakening of general 
interest in the clove appears to have come about in the Middle 
Ages. Diet was monotonous and.at certain seasons exceedingly 
unpalatable. Cold storage was, of course, unknown, and the only 
method of preservation was by salting. Vegetables as we know 
them were non-existent. Sweet dishes were exceedingly rare and 
exceedingly limited in variety. Coarse meal flour, coarse un- 
seasoned meat and sour wines were the regular diet of the 
ordinary citizen, and the rich did not fare much better until the 
introduction of spices into the culinary world brought about a 

(Continued on page 32) 


HARVEST TIME ON THE SPICE ISLANDS 


The mauyvish pink clove buds, which grow on the stem much like 

mountain laurel, will dry out sufficiently in four or five days of 

exposure to the sun so that they are ready to be packed and 

exported. The women pick the nearer bunches while the men 
climb into the trees for the higher ones. 
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NEW MEXICO 
CELEBRATES ITS 


A00th BIRTHDAY 


By RUTH LAUGHLIN 


¢¢ AMIGO, have you heard the news? A Spaniard named Ca- 
beza de Vaca was lost and made his way on foot through the vast 
wilderness in the north. He says it’s the land of the Seven Cities 
of Cibola where people are so rich they wear white robes with 
gold girdles, plaster their houses with solid gold and stud their 


doors with gems. Think of it, compadre! There’s gold up there, 


all the gold we want. Let’s start north.” 

This gossip spread like prairie fire through the Mexican mar- 
kets in 1538. It was a day when daring Spanish explorers had 
already found riches beyond men’s dreams. Less than fifty 
years before Columbus had discovered an astonishing new world. 
In the last twenty years Cortéz had conquered Mexico. Any- 
thing might happen. The northern expedition fired hot imagina- 
tions, and three hundred restless Spanish nobles signed up for 
the first gold rush into what is now the United States. 

The expedition was led by an influential young governor, Don 
Francisco Vasquéz de Coronado. He rode at the head of his 
army, resplendent in gilded helmet, velvet cape, satin suit and 
gold lace garters. His captains were lavishly outfitted with chain 
armor, solid silver plates and cups, a retinue of two thousand 
servants, soldiers and Indian slaves. Flocks of cattle and sheep 
provided food on the hoof. Gray-robed Franciscans went along 
to carry the cross to the heathen. A few adventurous women 
tagged after their men. 

It was an extravagant expedition costing 250,000 pesos, but the 
viceroy willingly financed it,-counting on twice that sum to re- 
turn to the king from new-found riches. Young Coronado pic- 
tured himself as governor general of a great kingdom, power- 
ful with wealth and prestige for the rest of his life. 

Four months’ trek through the barren deserts of Sonora and 
Arizona faded the satin suits and tore the gold lace garters. But 
the cry was “Forward with Santiago! Soon we’ll have a fiesta 
in the Seven Cities of Cibola.” In the hot August sunshine they 
glimpsed a town, Hawikuh, near Zuni, New Mexico. They en- 
tered the first of the Seven Cities but found it was only a small 
primitive mud pueblo. The walls were plastered with yellow 
clay, not gold. The only gems were turquoise. The Indians were 
half-naked barbarians, scantily wrapped in coarse white cotton. 
They knew nothing of gold and used shelled corn for barter. The 
starved conquistadors grabbed the grain stores and marched on 
to make a permanent camp on the banks of the Rio Grande near 
the present Bernalillo, New Mexico, 

Like other men who seek gold, Coronado refused to be dis- 
illusioned. He insisted that the Indians were hiding the location 
of gold mines. He and his army spent the next two years in 
hard riding and fighting hostile tribes. They prospected north to 
Taos, west to the Grand Canyon, east into Kansas but they 
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To Coronado’s weary band of explorers the giant cactus was 
a symbol of their failure. Today vast sections of the barren 
desert have been transformed by huge irrigation projects. 
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WHITE SANDS NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The rolling dunes of white sands near Alamagordo, some 

of which reach a height of sixty feet, cover an area of nearly 

three hundred square miles. This unique region has recently 
been made a national monument. 
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ELEPHANT BUTTE DAM 


Horace Bristol from Life Magazine 


Elephant Butte Dam supplies water to hundreds of farms along the lower Rio Grande River. The lake formed by the dam is sixty miles in 


area, the largest body of water in an arid state that has less natural water surface than any other state in the Union. 


found no gold, no food and very little 
water. The disappointed army mutinied, 
fled home to Mexico and left what re- 
mained of the slow-moving sheep and 
cattle. Coronado cursed the desert waste 
he had discovered. It was worth noth- 
ing; the Indians could keep it. The once- 
resplendent conquistador returned in 
rags and disgrace to face a court mar- 
tial in Guadalajara for his expensive 
failure. 

Time changes fame. Four centuries 
later Coronado is lauded as the leader 
of a European expedition that was 
eighty years earlier than the Pilgrim’s 
flight to the Atlantic shores; as the great 
explorer who gave the western half of 
a continent to Spain. This region was to 
be annexed by the United States in 1846, 
adding riches, security and importance 
to our nation. 

Coronado’s country is now the south- 
west, This year five'states—New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas—celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of Coronado’s hard-won dis- 
covery. 

The Coronado Cuarto Centennial cen- 
ters in New Mexico, since this state was 
the Spanish army base from 1540 to 
-1542. The Coronado Entrada recreates 
the epic quest of four centuries ago with 
rich pageantry, color and spectacular 
drama. But if Don Francisco Vasquéz 
de Coronado could actually return after 
his 400-year siesta, he would discover 
that even one of the state’s smallest com- 
mercial crops, grapes, would have paid 
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the half million pesos the king expected 
from the northern province. Coronado 
would wail that he had left New Mexico 
too soon. 

He would tear his long gray hair the 
first time he heard about the gold he 
missed. He was right in believing that 
there were shining mountains of gold 
but he didn’t look at the right mountains. 
Last year’s earnings of $16,000,000 from 
New Mexico mines were ten times more 
than Coronado hoped to gain in all his 
life. 

In this highly mineralized region every 
canyon is punctured with prospector’s 
holes, every season brings stories of new 
finds, new developments. Even after 
four hundred years the Rocky Mountain 
treasure house has hardly been touched. 
A few decades ago $80,000,000 in gold 
were taken out of a mine north of Santa 
Fe; the “Bridal Chamber” in the Black 
Range was the richest body of silver 
ore recorded in mining history; George 
Wilson sold his claim at White Oaks for 
$40, a good pony and a quart of Red- 
Eye, and the new owners took out mil- 
lions of dollars of high-grade gold ore 
from their North Homestake mine. 

The western mining mania of the 


1880’s broke out in boom camps all over 


New Mexico, In Silver City, Kingston, 


Los Cerrillos, Elizabethtown and Red 


River excitement ran wild, bonanzas 
were as golden as sunsets, life was lurid, 
lavish and lusty. In 1893 the price of 
silver dropped from over a dollar an 
ounce to thirty cents. Boom camps 


folded into deserted ghost towns. Now 
with the government price for white 
metal around 35 cents, famous old silver 
mines are reopened, and even dumps of 


the wasteful eighties are being worked at _ 


good profit. 

A few die-hard prospectors trail can- 
yons with their burros, grub and picks, 
but mines are run by expert geologists, 
engineers and accountants who race over 
the mountains in planes or fast automo- 
biles. Supplies are hauled by mammoth 
trucks instead of ox teams. Mining has 
lost it’s grizzled Forty-niner beard in a 
clean shave. 


The first placer gold strike was over 


the hump of mountains a few miles east 
of Coronado’s old camp. In 1828 peons 
picked up nuggets on the mesa, washed 
black sand in the canyon or worked in 
the rich Ortiz mine. Later other placer 
fields were discovered in the southern 
Sierras where rich acres of soil were 
mixed up with fine gold. Large com- 
panies either refused to work these known 
placer fields or tried and failed because 
there was not enough water for big op- 
erations. 

Yankee ingenuity hit upon washing 
gold with air instead of water, Inven- 
tors experimented with dry placer ma- 
chines, vibrating fine sand with electricity 
and separating the heavier gold grains 
with currents of air. It is an astonishing 
sight now to visit a lonely mesa at night, 
find enormous machinery working under 
brilliant lights, hungry scoops biting off 
mountains, electric tables jiggling sand 


New Mexico State Tourist 


A NEW GRANARY 


This handsome modern grain elevator at 
Clovis in the center of the farming district 
of eastern New Mexico indicates the agri- 
cultural progress made possible by irriga- 
tion. Oftentimes, however, it is progress at 
the expense of the small farmer. With the 
development of water storage projects com- 
mercial interests have bought large tracts 
of land. In one county 500 farmers will be 
forced to move out of their houses when a 
company develops a 92,000 acre grant they 
have purchased. 
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MINING COPPER 


w Mexico’s most important mineral is copper, and mining is its second most important industry. 
The open pit copper mine at Sienta Rita, one of the world’s largest, was discovered in 1800 and it 
has been producing ever since. Powerful electric shovels move along the terraces scooping up the 
ore which is carried to the company’s smelter. By the use of improved methods in mining and smelt- 
ing it is estimated that this pit will produce 100,000,000 pounds of copper annually for the next 50 years. 


Lumbering ranks as a major indus- 
try in New Mexico. Rough lumber 
from the sawmill at Alamagordo 


is here being stacked for loading. 
André Dienées 
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Irving Rusinow 
The highly critical delegation of goats above gives the pho- 
tographer a cool reception at a typical Mexican farm. The 
young woman at the left is a member of the Navajo tribe. 


and finally a fine stream of gold dust 
pouring into a can. Concentrates and 
baking turn this into heavy gold but- 
tons. Dry placer machines are solving 
the problem for the arid Southwest. 

Large veins of low-grade ore have as 
many ingredients as a cake. Separating 
gold, silver, lead, copper and zinc by 
economical processes paying a fair re- 
turn required years of experimenting. 
Successful methods were worked out 
for a large mine on the upper Pecos 
and are now being used by John J. Ras- 
kob and Thomas Campbell for the cop- 
per mines and mill they are financing 
near Golden, within a few miles of placer 
gold fields. 

A proof of the inexhaustible mineral 
wealth of New Mexico is the record of 
Chino, the Kennecott property near San- 
ta Rita. This copper mine was discovered 
in 1800 by Lieutenant-Colonel Pedro 
Garrasco and has been worked ever since. 
It is one of the largest and richest open- 
pit copper operations in the world. With- 
in the past year the company has spent 
$1,000,000 for improvements and $5,000,- 
000 to complete a new smelter, part of 
their program for producing 100,000,000 
pounds of copper annually for the next 
fifty years, 

This copper mine is not a deep tun- 


In the heart of New Mexico’s 


nel into the earth but a vast excavating 
job on the surface. It has resulted in 
man-made scenery with wide crescent- 
shaped benches of red earth terraced 
down to the lowest level. Thousands of 
men and machines dig into the copper- 
embedded terraces, and steam engines and 
flat cars scurry over miles of steel tracks. 
After a storm this tremendous pit looks 
like an artist’s palette, rain heightening 
the vivid colors of copper earth, ore 
streaks of yellow, turquoise, green and 
purple and leaving a blood-red lake in 
the bottom. 

Bits of pure copper may have spurred 


Coronado to search further for gold but. 


he probably kicked other stones out of 
his way that were to become as valuable 
as rich minerals. Tumbles of rock were 
only a nuisance. Today the value of 
these non-metallic deposits makes a mod- 
ern fairy story. Chemistry is the al- 
chemist’s wand that has turned neglected 
rockpiles into the pillars and wings of 
twentieth-century civilization. Men need- 
ed new elements for new inventions, and 
lo! the waste rocks contained them. 
The age of steel and electricity could 
not have taken the strides we accept as 
part of life in 1940 without many of these 
humble non-metallic minerals. Vanadium 
increases the toughness and elasticity of 


GEOLOGICAL FANTASIA 


Indian country Shiprock towers above the plains. This peak, sacred to the Navajos, is 1640 feet high and defied 
all attempts of skilled climbers to reach the summit until the summer of 1939. Nearby in the northwestern corner of the state are two 
National Monuments, Aztec ruins and the Chaco Canyon. 


steel engines and streamlined trains, 
molybdenum adds high-speed hardness — 
to chromium steel rods for airplanes. Our 
heat-resistant glass, dyes and varnish con- 
tain the necessary fraction of pyrolusite, 
and our cold cream jars are light and 
opalescent with the addition of fluor spar. 
Modern synthetic magic turns deep coal 
beds into aspirin and perfume. Gypsum, 
mica, clay, besides sand and gravel for 
concrete and road beds, were once waste | 
products now necessary to our living |} 
standards. 

Impatient pioneers used to look at the 
bare, dry prairie and call this the land 
God forgot. Instead it is the land God 
disguised and saved for future necessity. — 
Scientists say that an ocean covered all | 
this country two hundred million years ~ 
ago. The old ocean bed is now a vast | 
salt and potash deposit twelve thousand || } 
feet undérgrotund and extending for forty — 
thousand square miles under New Mex- 
ico, Texas, Western Oklahoma and cen- 
tral Kansas. The potash mines near — 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, have become one 
of the states newest and richest indus- 
tries, and the dry prairie has sprouted 
with cities, machinery and railroads. 

Search for this reddish salt reads like 
an international spy story. Potash is 

(Continued on page 39) 
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7 THE EXHUMATION OF THE MASTODON by Charles Willson Peale 


k Charles Willson Peale was a scientist as well as an artist. This picture shows how he recovered the bones of a mastodon from a peat bog 
Be . near Newburgh, New York. Some of Peale’s mastodon bones are now in the American Museum of Natural History in New York City. 
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PHILADELPHIA SITS 


— ONCE upon a time, in the not too distant past, an English- 
3 man who followed the rather quaint custom of his own particu- 
lar group of people by wearing a black broad-brimmed hat and 
adorning his wide-toed shoes with silver buckles, decided to 
try to put into practice a Biblical passage of which he was very 
fond. 

Although all about him men were not able to live at peace with 
each other, although he saw the weak being put upon relent- 
lessly by the strong, and although daily he heard stories of re- 
ligious and political persecution that made him sick at heart, 
he remained unconvinced that this was the way things had 
to be, 

Time and time again he read to himself these words from 
Isaiah XI: “The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young 
i lion and the fatling together; and a little child shall lead them.” 

And finally he set forth to found a colony where men of 
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FOR ITS PORTRAIT 


By MADELIN BLITZSTEIN 


Illustrations courtesy Philadelphia Museum of Art 


different opinions and different beliefs might live together 
peacefully, settling their differences amicably and never at- 
tempting to encroach upon each other’s freedom. 

The man who thus took it upon himself to start what was 
later dubbed his “Holy Experiment” was William Penn; he 
boldly christened his creation Philadelphia or the City of 
Brotherly Love in 1682 after he had successfully treated with 
the native Redmen who were the original inhabitants of Penn- 
sylvania (Penn’s Woods) ; he then sat back to watch what would 
happen, hoping that the wolf would in reality lie down with 
the lamb and all live in peace forever. 


Now that more than two and a half centuries have passed, 


it becomes possible to look back and see what manner of life 
was lived in old Philadelphia, how the men and women made 
their living, where they went for their enjoyment, what they 
ate and what they drank and what they wore, how they built, 
out of dense woods and uncultivated fields, a busy industrial 
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FIRE FIGHTER 


The first volunteer fire company in America 
was founded in Philadelphia in 1736. The 
portrait above shows one of its co-founders 
and its most distinguished member—Benjamin 


Franklin. 


center, and whether they bore in mind 
Penn’s ambition that all should live in 
peace, with tolerance toward each other, 
rather than envy and bitterness. 

Of recent years it has become the cus- 
tom to hold “the city of firsts’ up to 
ridicule. Sophisticated gentlemen resid- 
ing on the island of Manhattan have em- 
braced the pastime of harassing the 
Quaker City by making remarks about 
its lack of sufficient street-lighting, its 
shortage of policemen, its deplorable 
slum areas, its bad-tasting water and 
its old-fashioned Blue Laws, which con- 
tinue to make it illegal to sell spirituous 
liquors after midnight on Saturday. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the traditional 
lethargy which has marked the city’s 
reputation with outsiders, the truth is 
that the metropolis which William Penn 
founded was the most populous as well 
as the most important settlement in the 
days of the early republic and continued 
to hold its own as an artistic and intel- 
lectual center long after New York had 
surpassed it in population. 

Nor can any of the slurs upon the 
proverbial “slowness” of the city and its 
inhabitants remove from it the distinc- 
tion that its unique and colorful, albeit 


comparatively tranquil, past, has beén re-. 


corded pictorially in oils, in water colors 
and in prints far more completely than 
that of any other municipality, thanks to 
the talents of such local masters of the 
brush as Benjamin West, Gilbert Stuart, 
Thomas Sully, John Singleton Copley, 
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John Lewis Krimmel, Edward Hicks, 
John Neagle, Charles Willson Peale, 
John A. Woodside, Thomas Hovenden 
and Thomas Eakins. The same holds true 
of maps and town plans, and the great 
name of Thomas Birch, who seemed 
never to have left his easel, so many 
drawings did he produce, signifies for all 
Americana enthusiasts a unified picture 
of a lovely city in which the Federalist 
era passes in review. 

It was from the lips of a little-known 
artist, whose charming water colors of 
the city have only recently been pho- 
tographed and reproduced, that Phila- 
delphia received one of its most cher- 
ished encomiums. What makes the praise 
even more welcome is the fact that the 
artist in questiom was no provincial; for 
years this gentleman, Pavel Petrovich 
Svinin by name, had traveled to the 
world’s capitals as a member of the 
Imperial Russian Foreign Office, In 
1811 he was stationed in the Quaker City 
as secretary to the then “Consul General 
of Russia within the United States.” He 
remained in Philadelphia for two years, 


STAIRCASE GROUP by Charles Willson Peale 


In this striking canvas the painter has portrayed 

his two sons—Raphael (with the palette) and 

Titian Peale. The canvas was originally framed 

in the woodwork of a doorway with a carpeted 

step projecting below and George Washington 

once absentmindedly bowed to the two young 
gentlemen represented. 


WILLIAM RUSH CARVING THE ALLEGORICAL FIGURE OF THE SCHUYLKILL 
by Thomas Eakins 


chaperon. 
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William Rush carved one of the first, if not the first, nude statues in this country. His moi\) 
was a celebrated beauty of his day who posed for the artist in the discreet company of} 
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and finally when he took leave of the city, he said: 

| “There is no city in the world where inner and outer 
Cleanliness of houses and streets is kept up to such an extent 
as in Philadelphia; the very sidewalks are scrubbed with 
soap. here is luxurious living in spite of the Quakers, as 
‘shown by the extravagance of the carriages, the elaborate 
decoration of the homes and ‘the sumptuousness of dinners 
and fétes.” 

To Svinin all the varied phases of the city were equally 
interesting, for he painted scenes of Negro life, showing 
chimney sweeps “being interrogated by worldly folk,” re- 
ligious revivals where “frenzied Negro methodists” held meet- 
ings in back alleys and an “Anabaptist submersion during a 
thunderstorm,” as well as those of the night life of the city 
in which the young dandies purchased oysters from barrows in 
front of the old theaters during intermission, and still others of 
groups of gentle Quakers attending their Sunday meetings in 
“Sunday go-to-meeting” clothes. 

But it was from the pen of a member of one of Philadelphia’s 
oldest families that the city received a summation which cannot 
be brushed aside, although it is far from being in the realm of 
unadulterated flattery. It was Owen Wister, author of many 
books which used Philadelphia as their setting, who wrote, in 


THE UPPER DELA- 
WARE by William 
Lawrence 
This picture was 
painted in 1848. 
Shortly before Mrs. 
Trollope had describ- 
ed the river near Phil- 
adelphia as “rendered 
interesting by a suc- 
cession of gentlemen’s 
seats . . . They pre- 
sent a_ picture of 
wealth and_ enjoy- 
ment that accords well 
with the noble city to 
which they are an ap- 
pendage.” 


the preface to his interesting unpublished novel, “Romney”: 

“What our earliest settlers saw first when they looked upon 
their new land, we their descendants see now. What they felt 
when the first April warmed their new land into green and blos- 
som, we feel now.” Moderation, amplitude, fecundity, these 
were the promise that breathed from the gracious landscape 
which the settler saw. Winter would seldom be excessive, nor 
summer, nor many seasons too wet or too dry. Moderation, 
amplitude, fecundity! ... 

Owen Wister proceeds to describe how the city—Monopolis 
as he called it—developed and became great. Then complacency 
set in and moderation opened the way for corruption. 

“We keep the Safe Side.’ Upon too many did it come to be 
written. Caution, caution, and yet more caution; it was the 
version of a notable Frenchman’s remark, translated by unmiti- 
gated bankers. In their voices it was to be heard. They waked 
with it, they slept with it, they walked with it, sat with it, ate 
and drank with it. To look at them, shrewdness was to be 
plainly observed, but where was imagination? Hardness was 
there, but where was daring? ‘We keep on the Safe Side.’ The 
habit, in the end, becomes dangerous. 

“And so, by mid-nineteenth century, toleration had degen- 
erated into acquiescence; acquiescence, fold upon fold, had 


ENGINE PANEL 


This portrait of Benjamin-Franklin_ is’ from 
one of the panels on an old fire engine. From 
the custom of decorating fire engines came the 
saying “all dressed up like a fire engine.” 
W.P. A. 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 


In this self portrait Charles Willson Peale 

shows himself in the museum he created. The 

exhibits were arranged according to the best 

scientific ideas of the time. Part of his masto- 
don is seen at the right. 


DR. BENJAMIN RUSH by Thomas Scully 


One of America’s great pioneers in medicine, 

Dr. Rush was the founder of the first dis- 

pensary in the United States. He was also a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


wrapped up virile independence, It 
spread from the men of the broad- 
brimmed hats to the world’s people who 
did business with them, undoubtedly as- 
sisted by the climate, and the sluggish 
rustics in the farm country had it al- 
ready. Why complain if a senator was 
stealing a canal? The larder was full. 
The farmhouse floor was clean; dinner 
could be eaten on it—so they said always, 
finding this enough answer to anything. 
In town, all was well with the bank ac- 
count. Why complain if the water car- 
ried typhoid fever? Why quarrel with 
the gas, or the paving, or the drainage? 
Why examine too closely into somebody’s 
profits in a municipal contract? You 
might make enemies. These might hurt 
your business. Be moderate. 

“Thus grew Monopolis from a_vil- 
lage to a large city full of big buildings, 
good institutions and comfortable citi- 
zens, hospitable, agreeable, well man- 
nered and well fed, some going to Meet- 
ing and: some to dances; few of them 
large-spirited, most of them too careful 
with their purses—which might open 
readily to pay for green-turtle soup, but 
got lockjaw in the presence of any en- 
lightened public appeal: and all keeping 
on the Safe Side. And thus was the jest 
consummated by the ironic gods. Dur- 
ing a hundred years the town had called 
itself the historic cradle of liberty, and 
liberty in her historic cradle had col- 
lapsed, Revolutionary ardors had died 
down; in politics and business scarce a 
spark of liberty was left large enough to 
light a cigar. Here then was the jest: 
out of moderation’s very heart excess had 
been created—too much moderation.” 

Certainly Wister was correct in writ- 
ing of the open meadows, the fertile 
lands, the Pennsylvania barns, the quiet 
woods, the pink and blue flowers, and 
the green earth. Certainly everyone who 
lived in old Philadelphia knew and loved 
these things as Wister did, and many 
men and women of later generations, 
gazing upon pictures of the city as it 
formerly was, were filled with a great 
nostalgia for its brick houses, painted 
in red, and outlined in white, its wide 
sidewalks lined with poplars or chestnut 
trees for summer shade, its four-in-hand 
carriages, its handsome horses and play- 
ful dogs adorning the city streets, its 
public parks and city squares. 

Without a doubt Revolutionary times, 
with the British occupation of the city 
and then the stirring days when Ameri- 
ca’s independence from the mother coun- 
try was declared right in the halls of 
Philadelphia, left their impress upon the 
population of the City of Brotherly Love. 
Surely the days of the Civil War, when 
armies actually fought in Pennsylvania, 
not far from Philadelphia, as well as the 
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era of growing manufactories, of thriv- 
ing railroads and shipyards, were all a 
part of the romance of life in old Phil- 
adelphia. 

Whether the city should be upbraided 
for its prudence and moderation will have 
to be left to others to decide. But there 
is one distinction which never can be 
lost to Philadelphia, one claim to fame 
which no amount of contempt from out- 
siders or grief from inhabitants can dis- 
pel. That is that the Quaker City will 
always be able to point to itself as a city 
of firsts. 

In Philadelphia in 1749 there was the 
first Shakespearean performance in the 
United States. While today the Quaker 
City is part of the stix from the Broad- 


THE CHESTNUT STREET THEATER 


An unknown artist painted this picture of the Chestnut Street theater in the early nineteenth 
century. Philadelphia boasts the oldest theater still standing in America, the Walnut Street 
Theater built in 1808. 


THE SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 
By John A. Woodside 
The building of The Second Bank of the United States, built in 1824, is still standing. It 


attracted international attention as it anticipated foreign adaptations of the Parthenon by a 
decade and represented an extreme in classicism unequalled abroad. 


way point of view, back in 1766 Major | 
John André and Captain John Peter De ~ 
Lancey acted at the old Southwark Thea- 
ter during the British occupation of the | 
city and, after twenty years of illegal 
existence, the theater was opened ‘by 
authority.” Even today Philadelphia, 
boasts the oldest theater still standing — 
in the entire country, the Walnut Street |} 
Theater which was opened in 1808, and 
another house, the Chestnut Street Operall 
House, is only slightly younger. q 

The Philadelphia Zoological Gardens 
are located on what was once the estate © 
of John Penn, grandson of William; 
these gardens are the outgrowth of the 
first museum in the country, opened in” 
Independence Hall by Charles Willson — 


sale in 1802. This was the same Peale who was also 
painter. The year before he opened the museum, 
eale, who was a very versatile citizen, undertook one 
his numerous famous exploits. Having heard that 
tere were mastodon bones located somewhere in Ulster 
ad Orange Counties, New York, he organized an ex- 
edition largely at his own expense and set forth, with 
lany helpers, to excavate the bones. During the course 
f his operations, to discover and exhume the mastodon 
celetons, Peale drew a large picture of what they should 
yok like in order to help the excavators in their job. 
this business of exhuming the bones presented many 
ficulties and aroused great curiosity through a wide 
rea; Peale was obliged to install a sort of pump in one 
f the excavating pits to free it of bog water and he had 
lis pump operated by a treadmill using man power. In 
fe of his paintings, Peale pictured this exhumation in 
reat detail, showing the large crowd watching the op- 
ration, painting in the treadmill, himself holding the 
fawing of the bones, and the real bones being drawn 
p by the workmen. 

‘Peale also painted himself standing proudly in his 
[useum, asking people to visit “this educational and 
oral influence.” He pictured himself drawing atten- 
on to the portraits of distinguished personages which 
e and his son Rembrandt had drawn from life, the 
uses of stuffed birds, a turkey about to be stuffed by 
1e master and the mastodon as it‘was reconstructed from 
ie exhumed bones by Peale himself. Peale’s brother 
ames was also an artist, but he belonged to the more con- 
srvative school of conversation piece painters so popular 
| Philadelphia society in the nineteenth century, while 
harles Willson Peale was an unusual and unconventional 
an as well as an unusual artist, naming his children 
fter his favorite artists, Rembrandt, Rubens, Angelica 
aufman, Raphael and Titian, and hoping that they would 
jllow in the footsteps of these geniuses. 

It was in Philadelphia that Benjamin Franklin wrote 
is famous circular called “A Proposal for Promoting 
seful Knowledge among the British Plantations in 
merica.” This led to the establishment of the oldest 
nd most famous academy of science in America, the 
merican Philosophical Society, of which the early Pres- 
lents were Franklin, David Rittenhouse, the first 
(Continued on page 36) 
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PITCHING QUOITS 


Quoits has been a favorite game in America for many generations. This 
painting is the work of an anonymous artist. 
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RELIGIOUS REVIVAL by Pavel Petrovich 
Svinin 
Nearly every phase of life in Philadelphia 
was pictured in the work of the Russian 
artist Svinin who came there in 1811. Here 
frenzied Negro methodists are holding a 
religious revival. 


THE FAIRMAN ROGERS FOUR IN 
HAND by Thomas Eakins 


Coaching as a recognized sport in this 

country began in 1875. The first drive of 

the Coaching Club was from New York to 

Philadelphia and return. Eleven changes of 

horses were provided and twelve hours 

allowed for covering a distance of ninety- 
eight miles, 
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UNITED STATES 


Wortn’s Farr 1n New York: 
Gotpen Gate INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Aug. 1 to 3—International Skating Revue at 

Lake Placid, New York 
Days of ’76 at Deadwood, South Dakota 
Aug. 1, 3; 4; 8,10, 11: and. 15,17, 18— 
Berkshire Symphonic Festival at Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts 
Aug. 2 to 4—Old Pecos Dance at Jemez 
Pueblo, New Mexico 
Aug. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30—Annual ‘Pilgrims’ 
Progress,” Plymouth, Mass. 
Aug. 3 to 11—Eastern Grass Court Tennis 
Championships at Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, New York 
Aug. 4—Corn Dance at Santo Domingo, New 
Mexico 
Aug. 4 to 6—Annual Mountain Folk Music 
and Dancing Festival, Asheville, North 
Carolina 
Aug. 4 to 12—Shakesperian Festival, Ash- 
land, Oregon 
Aug. 5, 6—Coronado Entrada at Dalhart, 
Texas 
Aug. 5 to 8—Father Marquette Memorial 
Pageant, Ludington, Mich. 
Aug. 7 to 9—Rodeo at Burwell, Nebraska 
Aug. 7 to Sept. 2—Racing Season at Del 
Mar, California 
Aug. 8—Watermelon Carnival at Water 
Valley, Mississippi 
Aug. 10—Harbor Day, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 
Aug. 10, 11—Sutter Creek Gold Rush, Cali- 
fornia 
Aug. 11—Pacific Coast Swimming and 
Biving Championships at Del Monte, Cali- 
fornia 
Aug. 12—Green Corn 
Oklahoma 
Aug. 13, 14—Annual Gloucester Port Day, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Aug. 13 to 15—Flower Show at Billings, 
Montana 
Aug. 14—The Hambletonian at Goshen, New 
York 
Aug. 14 to 17—Inter-Tribal Indian Cere- 
monial at Gallup, New Mexico 
Aug. 15 to 17—Old Spanish Days at Santa 
Barbara, California 
Aug. 16 to 18—National A.A.U. Women’s 
Senior Outdoor Swimming and Diving 
Championships, Jantzen Beach Pool, Port- 
land, Oregon 
Eleventh Annual Lake Placid Horse Show, 
Lake Placid, New York 

American Olympic Swimming and Diving 
Tryouts for 1940, Jantzen Beach Pool, 
Portland, Oregon 

Aug. 17, 18—-Rodeo at Sun Valley, Idaho 

Aug. 17 to 24—Lipton Cup Races on Grand 
Lake, Colorado 

Aug. 17 to 25—Wisconsin State Fair, State 
Art Exhibit and A.A.A. Automobile Races, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Aug. 18 to 25—International Star Class 
Yacht Races, San Diego, California 

Aug. 19 to 25—California State Amateur 
Golf Championships at Del Monte, Cali- 
fornia 
“Old White’ Week at White Sulphur 

Springs, West Virginia 

Aug. 20 to 23—Championship Rodeo at Sid- 
ney, Iowa 

Aug. 21 to 25—Women’s National Golf 
Championships at Del Monte, California 
Annual Hobby and Handicraft’ Show, Bal- 
boa Park, San Diego, California 

Aug. 22, 23—Tobacco Festival at Wilson, 
North Carolina 
National Doubles Tennis Championships 

at Longwood, Boston, Massachusetts 

Aug. 22 to 24—Navy Relief Carnival, United 
States Marine Corps Base, San’ Diego, 
California 

Aug. 24, 25—National Motorboat Sweep- 
stake, Red Bank, New Jersey 

Aug. 25—Sunland-Tujunga Fiesta, Sunland- 
Tujunga Valley, California 

Aug. 26 to 30—Colorado State Fair at 
Pueblo 
Crow Indian Fair at 

Montana 

Aug. 27 to 31—Idaho State Fair at Boise 

Aug. 28—Middle Kent Hunt Club and Horse 
Show at Kent, Maryland 

Aug. 28 to 30—National Championships for 
Lightning Class Sloops at Riverside, Con- 
necticut 

Aug. 30, 31—National Open Glider Meet at 
Frankfort, Mich. 

Aug. 30, 31, Sept. 1—Sixth Annual Will 
* Rogers Memorial Rodeo, Vinita, Oklahoma 


Festival, Miami, 


Crow Agency, 
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Aug. 31—Olympic Games, National City, 
California 

Aug. 31 to Sept. 2—Santa Fe Fiesta, New 
Mexico 
Paul Bunyan Celebration at Fort Bragg, 

California 

Sept. 1 to 5—Black Patch 
Princeton, Kentucky . 

Sept. 2—Pike’s Peak Auto Races, Manitou, 
Colorado 

Sept. 2 to 7—Eighth Annual Mason and 
Dixon Women’s Golf Championship, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 

Sept. 5 to 8—Arcadian Poet’s Fair, Caddo 
Gap, Arkansas 

Sept. 8, 9—National Tobacco Festival, South 
Boston, Virginia 

Sept. 13. to 15—Days of the Dons, San 
Luis Obispo, California 

Sept. 19 to 21—Jicarilla Apache Reservation 
Ceremonial Races and Dance, Horse Lake 
or Stone Lake, New Mexico 

Sept. 20 to 22—Fourteenth Annual Presi- 
dent’s Cup Regatta and Water Carnival, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 21, 22—Northern California Air Show, 
Willows, California 


Tobacco Festival, 


CANADA 


Aug. 1 to 3—Pacific Indian Trap Shooting 
Competition at Harrison Hot Springs, 
British Columbia 

Aug. 2 to 5—Skyline Trail Hikers Camp at 
Egypt Lake and Simpson Pass, Canadian 
Rockies 

Aug. 3—Caledonian Games at Vancouver, 
British Columbia 

Aug. 5 to 10—Annual Regatta of Bras d’Or 
Yacht Club, Baddeck, Nova Scotia 

Aug. 7—Annual Regatta, Dartmouth, Nova 
Scotia 

Aug, 10, 11—Yachting Regatta’ on Lake 
Massawappi, Quebec 

Aug. 14—Annual Highland Games at An- 
tigonish, Nova Scotia 

Aug. 15 to 17—Handicraft and Folk Exhi- 
bition, Baddeck, Nova Scotia 

Aug. 16 to 18—Canadian Gladiolus Society 
Exhibition at Stratford, Ontario 

Aug. 17 to 24—Golf Tournament at Banff, 
Alberta 

Aug. 19 to 24—Nova Scotia Tennis Cham- 
pionships, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Aug. 20—Pro-Amateur Best Ball Tourna- 
ment, Kanawaki Golf Club, Quebec 

Aug. 23 to 25—Eleventh Annual Inter- 
national Invitation Tennis Tournament, 
Seignory Club, Quebec 

Aug. 23 to Sept. 7—Canadian National Ex- 
hibition at Toronto, Canada 

Aug. 26 to 28—Maritime Senior Golf Asso- 
ciation at Digby, Nova Scotia 

Aug. 26 to Sept. 2—Canadian Pacific Ex- 
hibition at Vancouver, British Columbia 

Aug. 28—Quebec Seniors’ Championship, 
Marlborough Golf and Country Club, 
Quebec 

Aug. 30—Quebec Open Golf Championship 
at Summerleaf Golf Club 

Aug. 31 to Sept. 7—Provincial Exhibition 
at Quebec, P. Q. 

Sept. 7—Quebec Father and Son Champion- 
ship, Royal Montreal Golf Club 

Sept. 10 to 14—Nova Scotia Fisheries Ex- 
hibition and Fishermen’s Reunion, Lunen- 
burg, Nova Scotia 


MEXICO 


Aug. 1—Festival at Saltillo. Also Aug 6 

Aug. 2—Festival Fair at Tulancingo Hidalgo 

Aug. 8—Festival at San Lorenzo, Chihuahua 

Aug. 8 to 15—Festival at Tezuitlan, Puebla 

Aug. 10 to 18—Festival at Zapopan, Ialisco 

Aug. 15—Assumption Dav, Festivals at 
Huamantla, Tlaxcala; Milpa Alta, D. F.; 
and Santa ‘Maria Tonaztintla, Puebla 

Aug. 22 to 24—Festival at San Bartalo Nau- 
calpan, Mexico 

Sept. 1 to 8—Festival at Los Remedios, 
Mexico 

Sept. 8—Festival at Cholula, Puebla; and 
at Tepoztlan, Morelos 

Sept. 16—Independence Day all over Mexico 


HAWATII 


Aug. 19—Sixth Annual MalJihini Fishing 
Tournament and Inter-Island Polo Matches 
at Schofield Barracks 

Sept. 4—Third Annual Rodeo, Kahuku Plan- 
tation, Oahu 

Sept. 21—Regatta Dav, Archery Tourna- 
ment and Chinese Mocn Festival 


great revolution in food standards. 

With no form of sanitation, the 
narrow shut-in streets were not ex- 
actly salubrious, and the innovation 
of highly pungent essences, distilled 
from cloves, was more than welcome. 
Every person of means carried cloves 
not only to mitigate obnoxious odor, 
but also to ward off infection from 
the all too prevalent fevers and di- 
seases of those unsanitary days. As 
time went on, the medicinal virtues of 
the spice assumed almost miraculous 
powers in the eyes of the general pub- 
lic, and fashionable apothecaries gave 
the clove a prominent place in their 
collections of samples. Little wonder 
that cloves were then literally worth 
their weight in gold. 

The struggle for possession of the 
clove trade was centered about the 
Moluccas, the native home of the Eu- 


genia Caryophyllata. Already in the— 


middle of the fifteenth century Java- 
nese, Chinese and Malays were cater- 
ing for the markets of the West and 
were regular purchasers of the out- 
put of Ternate and other clove-pro- 
ducing islands of the group. Later on 
the Portuguese took possession, to be 
ousted by the Dutch. Spain made a 
bid for control, following in the wake 
of Sir Francis Drake. The East India 
Company initiated relations with the 
rulers of the island Bu. The Dutch 
regained their footing and started on 
a spectacular attempt to set up a 
world monopoly by the ruthless ex- 
pedient of destroying all other clove 
trees than those growing on the Island 
of Amboyna, which they intended to 
develop to the utmost while keeping 
up the market price of the aromatics. 

By the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Dutch had a firm hold 
on world supplies, but in spite of the 
stringent precautions taken to safe- 
guard the monopoly, the French man- 
aged to secure a few trees and plants 
for propagation in Mauritius. 

It is generally held that the first 
clove trees introduced into Zanzibar 
about 1818 came from Mauritius. The 
clove trees from the first took very 
kindly to their new home and less 
than twenty years later people in 
Zanzibar were giving up their coconut 
plantations in favor of the newcom- 
er. The phenomenal success of the 
present-day clove trade is, however, 
directly due to the initiative and fore- 
sight of the first sultan of Zanzibar, 
Syyid Said, who realized that clove 
cultivation promised a prosperous fu- 
ture for his realm. By utilizing the 
knowledge and resources of’ his Arab 
subjects and by compelling plantation 
owners to plant cloves, he established 
an industry so successful that it might 
well be said that he required no other 
monument to his memory. Today Zan- 
zibar and the neighboring island of 
Pemba produce eighty per cent of 
the world’s clove supply. 

The evergreen glades of stately 
clove trees are a delight to the eye as 
well as a satisfaction to the olfactory 
organs. Conical in shape, the trees 
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. ties are applied to many other pur|¥ 


"passed from the somewhat nebulous) 


reach a height of thirty to forty fi 
in Zanzibar and fifty feet in Pem’ 
their thick glossy leaves not unl: 
those of the laurel. Leaves, branct| 
and flowers, all exude the sweet a 
perfume which is so familiar to 1 
but the clove of commerce is tif 
dried bud only, picked just before t 
pinkish mauve blossoms open out | 
a deep red. Harvest time in the clo: 
plantations, which takes place twill 
yearly, July to October and Decembj 
to January, i is a lively and colorful a} 
fair in a good season. The beating a 
a drum at break of day is the call 1)» 
work for clove pickers. Chatterir 
children come with their parenti\) 
eager to help in gathering the fra} 
grant clusters of buds that are wit 
in reach of the hooked sticks witi) 
which both women and children a 
equipped. ies 
The use of cloves for flavori n| 
foods is but one of a large numb hy 
of applications that have brought thi) 
clove industry to its important statu|/) 
in the world of commerce. The us|) 
of the essential oil as medicine i 
familiar to us, but its antiseptic quali\} 


poses than the production of a tincij} 
ture to relieve toothache,,or an anes\| 
thetic to deaden the horrors of thif 
dentist’s chair. Beauty specialist) 
would lose one of their most highly 
valued ingredients in cosmetics if the 
clove industry failed to produce it 
yearly quota. The Javanese and othe: 
Eastern peoples absorb most of 
enormous output of cigarettes whose} 
peculiar and delicate aroma is due te} 
the inclusion of cloves with the to- 
bacco. About four thousand tons | 
year are exported for this purpose.) 
Confectioners know the clove in an 
entirely different guise from that of| 
the original redolent spice. To them 
it assumes the form and flavor of, 
vanilla under the name of vanillin. 
The title of Spice Islands, having 


regions of mariners’ tales of the Mid-) 
dle Ages, now rightfully belongs to! 
the beautiful islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba. The colorful pageant of life) 
in Zanzibar embellishes the title vay | 
all the glamour of the East. People 
of many lands—Arabs, Africans, In-| 
dians, Chinese and African tribesm 
—contribute to the romantic atmos- | 
phere of this port with its tiers of | 
white Arab houses rising up from) 
the deep blue waters of the sea, green | 
garlanded to meet a sky as intensely | 
blue as the sea below. 

Through the steep and narrow | 
streets, about the deep entrances and » 
through the magnificently carved | 
doorways steals the perfumed air 
from the clove groves. Down below } 
in the harbor rest the fleets of dhows 
from Arabia and the Persian Gulf 
beside the gigantic merchant ships ~ 
of the present age, all engaged in the 
same quest as their forbears of the 
Middle Ages—to trade for the aro- 
matic spices of the East. 


Saleen Gann ies 
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the development of our National Parks and _play- 


PASSPORTS 


There has been a good deal of confu- 
sion recently about the problem of pass- 
ports. For this reason we are setting 
down the following facts about some of 
our neighboring countries. 

The Mexican Government's recent rul- 
ing calling for passports to Mexico ap- 
plies only to foreigners who are not 


citizens of the United States. 


Today, as in the past, American citi- 
zens can enter Mexico without any pass- 
port. All that is needed is a tourist card 
which any American citizen can secure 
for one dollar at the Mexican border. 
This card serves as identification for the 


tourist during his stay in Mexico. 


Every effort is being made by the 


_ Mexican Government to make the customs 


as efficient as possible. It is now possible 
to pass through the Mexican customs in 
less than five minutes. 

The recent decision of our State De- 


partment that Canadian citizens must 


carry passports to enter the United States 
after July Ist has led to some misunder- 
standing. Tourists from the United States 


are not in any way affected by this de- 


cision and they are perfectly free to en- 
ter Canada and return without passports. 

Contrary to false rumors, Americans do 
not need to have passports to enter Nas- 
sau, Bahamas, whether on a cruise or an 
extended vacation. 

Official sources announce that the Cu- 
ban Government will not require pass- 
ports from United States citizens visiting 
that country. 


HOTEL CHANGES 


Members are requested to make the 
following changes in their Hotel and 


Shop Directory. 


_The following hotel is to be eliminated 
from the list—The Alexander Young, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. In our July, 1940 
issue it was incorrectly stated that this 
hotel was to be added to the list. 

The following hotel is to be added to 
the list—Hotel Hipodromo, Mexico City. 


AMERICA’S PLAYGROUNDS 


The national forests of the United 
States are administered by the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture 
on the principle of coordinated multiple 
use, providing for development of only 


a small part of the area for a single pur- 


pose. Various areas produce timber, 
water, forage, wildlife and other forest 
values, each resource developed accord- 
ing to its relative importance. 

The 161 national forests in 40 States, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico also provide the 
largest recreational area in the public 
domain. More than 32 million visitors 


spend nearly a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars annually in connection with the 
Visits, according to “Forest Outings,” pub- 
bubed by the Department of Agriculture. 

e 


illustrated 293-page volume is 


ATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 
QQBECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 


to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
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adapted from reports on various phases 
of forest recreation prepared by 30 
foresters and edited by Russel Lord. 
Copies may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
$.75 (paper cover) or $1.25 (buckram 
cover). 

“T sometimes think,” writes Secretary 
Henry A. Wallace in a foreword, “we 
need more than ever, now, to refresh 
our spirits and renew our aims in the 
solitude of beautiful natural places. A 
man in a desk chair with his feet on a 
rug and his eye on a wall or ceiling all 
day long is a man in some part cut off 
from real life and the external sources 
of renewal. There is something strangely 
restoring about work or play that is 
done with an eye to the sky and with 
foot to earth.” 

Recreation is considered a major re- 
source of the national forests. To avoid 
overcrowding in timbered canyons and 
beside mountain streams and lakes, the 
Forest Service with the aid of the CCC 
has established about 4,000 national 
forest camp and picnic grounds. These 
recreation centers are rustically simple, 
but to help protect the health and safety 
of the public, such conveniences as fire- 
places, toilets, garbage pits, tables, 
benches and supplies of safe drinking 
water have been installed. 

With 46 outdoor amphitheatres, 1,700 
campfire circles for larger gatherings and 
other improvements, the camp and pic- 
nic grounds now accommodate approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million people at 
one time. 

For those with a pioneering spirit, who 
want to “rough it” on their own during 
a part of each year, the Forest Service 
has set aside many wilderness areas, 
many of them hundreds of square miles 
in extent. Within these areas no roads, 
hotels, hot dog stands or similar moderni- 
zation are or will be permitted. 

The national forests include an area 
four-fifths as large as that of the original 
13 colonies, thus providing nearly 114 
acres per capita for the nation. 

The White Mountain National Forest 
in New Hampshire and Maine is an 
example of administration by the Forest 


peace and justice. 


Service on the basis of coordinated mul- 
tiple use. This forest encourages a recrea- 
tion business of some 18 million dollars a 
year while timber production also is be- 
ing developed and has already yielded 
nearly $800,000 in direct receipts, 25 per 
cent of which goes to counties within 
which the forest area is located. 


BIRD BANDING 


Bird banding in North America during — 


the past two decades has solved many 
mysteries of bird life. The placing of of- 
ficial, numbered metal bands on tens of 
thousands of birds yearly throughout 
Canada and the United States has yielded 
much valuable information which could 
not be obtained in any other manner, as 
once a bird is banded it assumes an in- 
dividuality which makes possible the 
tracing of its migration routes and the 
recording of its life history. 

This important work is carried on in 
full co-operation between the National 
Parks Bureau of the Department of 
Mines and Resources, Ottawa, and the 
United States Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C. The actual band- 
ing of the birds is carried out by volun- 
tary workers at their own expense and 
in their own time, and by their efforts 
these banders are contributing to the con- 
servation of a wild life asset which as an 
aid to agriculture and an object of sport 
is worth millions of dollars annually. In 
Canada the general practice is to grant 
permits only to those using official bands. 

Private citizens can co-operate by re- 
porting full particulars of any banded 
birds which come to their attention to the 
National Parks Bureau, Ottawa, where 
the Canadian records are kept. Such re- 
ports may be mailed postage free if 
marked O.H.M.S., and any person making 
a return is advised as to the kind of 
bird and when, where and by whom it 
was banded. 

The information collected as a result 
of bird banding is used to great advan- 
tage by conservationists and ornitholo- 
gists in the administration and framing 
of bird protection laws to conserve and 
perpetuate the various species. From 
coast to coast in Canada more than 200 
bird-banding stations are in operation, 


and since 1923 approximately 350,000 | 


birds have been banded. 


; shouting like fiends. There was not 
a one without a great display of tattoo- 
ing across his back, mostly of the 
crossword puzzle variety called im, but 
here and there was one with a troupe 
of the dancing nats, which seemed 
. actually to dance as the muscles 
rippled beneath them. These nat bear- 
ers, I noticed, were very much alike; 
they had more spirit than their fel- 
lows and all resembled that gay blade 
we had met with his buffalo near 
Kyauk-padaung. The youngest of 
them, who had four nats only, kept 
laughing and beating his chest with 
his spare hand, and seemed to be 
trying to tell me something. 
I understood at last; if the thakin 
—that was I, I supposed—would pay 
for the operation, the boy would ask 
Saya Maung to tattoo another nat 
upon him, so that the generous thakin 
could see how it was done. 

Just before the evening rains caught 
up with us we rounded a cape and 
saw a Strange little island about forty 
feet across. It was swampy and 
seemed to be held together by a hap- 
hazard system of bamboo poles which 
were poked horizontally into it like 
knitting needles. In the center was a 
thatched hut, high at the ridgepole 
and low at the eaves, waving’ whiskers 
of thatch fronds in the wind, like a 
hut in a fairy tale. We waded 
through a garden of lotuses and en- 
tered the sacrosanct abode of the 
Saya Maung. 


There was nothing definitely re- 
markable about him except his age, 
which might have been Biblical, and 
the absence of tattooing on his own 
skin. He had indeed a certain man- 
ner of worldliness which was discon- 
certing in one who could not have met 
more than half a dozen white men in 
all his life. He looked us each in the 
a eye as he brewed Shan tea, a pale 
io green potion into which is stirred a 
fingernail load of salt per cup; then 
he passed it graciously around, to 
Leila, Armand, Roy, Jack, me. My 
paddler sat with us, uneasy now in 
the presence of the magical man. 


He -was very cordial, and in no 
hurry at all. We must sit down and 
be comfortable, he protested to. Ar- 
mand who was simultaneously pro- 
testing that we must soon leave be- 
fore the storm became too severe, for 
there was no shelter in the canoes. 
Ah, unthinkable! There was the dye 
to he prepared, the style to be sharp- 
ened... We sat back, resigned, in 
the murky hut with the smoke of a 
petrol tin stove smarting our eyes. 

Tt was a delicate operation, he said, 
an art far superior to that of mere 
painting or carving in wood. One 
must be physician as well as artist in 
, magic, he said modestly, for there is 
as the administration of the drug to be 
first considered, then the care of the 
wounds which are easily inflamed, 
causing fever, then the constant sur- 
veillance of the patient when the itch- 
ing becomes almost intolerable and 
any scratching will not only produce 
a nasty sore but distort the tattooed 
figure and therefore weaken the 
power of the charm. 

Our little interpreter bowed to the 
saya and to us, as for a long speech 
well and faithfully accomplished. The 
rain whipped down so hard now that 
I thought it would split the fronds of 


ye 


THE MAGICIAN OF THE FLOATING ISLAND — 


(Continued from page 10) 


which the hut was built, and we could 
hear the “ponk” of the canoes as they 
were swung against each other, The 
men were laughing. 

My young paddler sat absolutely 
still, in a sort of trance. The saya 
moved close to him and showed him 
an ancient book of hand-made Shan 
paper, a sample book, obviously, for 
its rough pages were illustrated with 
drawings of every conceivable sort of 
nat; dancing nats, amorous nats, nats 
with spears jutting from their eyes. 
The youth pointed to one of these lat- 
ter and indicated a space for it in the 
ballet on his chest. 

Deftly the saya drew the outline 
with. a Chinese brush. “You are 
ready, son?” He was ready. The 
saya put beside him a lacquerware 
pot of the glistening black tar-like 
substance that was opium, and passed 
him the pipe, the flame and the needle. 
The boy was soon drugged and re- 
clining easily across the extended 
leg of the saya, his head propped 
against the wall. A small gecko liz- 
ard, upside down above him, stared 
with its jeweled eyes into his dim 
ones. 

Roy and Armand moved closer, 
whispering about the light, the com- 
position of the scene, for they might 
film it tomorrow, but the old man 
waved them away. Carefully he mixed 
sesamum oil lampblack with a little 
water and sharpened the nibs of his 
wooden style. This was made of the 
male or solid bamboo and split into 
pointed quarters so that the ink would 
be retained between them. The saya 
fitted this four-inch style into a fe- 
male bamboo about a foot and a half 
long, cut off three inches below its 
bottom joint to allow the style to 
slide only that distance into it. Its top 
end was weighted with a brass figure 
of a duck such as the natives use to 
balance their scales. 


For a long while the saya sat near- 
ly motionless, touching gently the nats 
already tattooed on the brown chest 
across his thigh. He put ‘his fingers 
together occasionally as though in 
prayer. The smoke of the brazier 
filled the room, dense and pungent, 
with the fumes of the opium. I 
began to feel sick. It must obviously 
be my imagination, but it seemed that 
the floor of the house was lifting and 
falling, pushing me a little off bal- 
ance, as if I were on a boat. Leila 
was swallowing hard. “ 


At last the saya began his opera- 
tion, taking the bamboo tube between 
forefinger and thumb of his right 
hand, dipping it in the ink, placing 
the style points upon the figure he 
had drawn and cracking it down 
sharply with the palm of his left 


'hand. The style, like the gold-tamp- 


ing instrument which dentists use, 
snapped back into its tube and was 
checked by the joint. The boy 
groaned, and so did I, I think, for I 
could see the deep puncture from 
wheré-I sat, several feet away. The 
next puncture was less than a six- 
teenth of an inch from the first, and 
the boy groaned again as the style 
bit into him. There would be hun- 
dreds of these punctures necessary to 
make up that tiny design. 

We sat for what seemed hours 
drinking salted tea to assuage our 
queasy stomachs, while the sweet 


smoke pnts around us 
groaned regularly and the ‘storm 
lashed at our fragile roof. 
was no escape for us now, in weather 
like this. The saya never looked at 
us. Round and round the figure he 
worked, with the boy groaning an 
immediate echo to the dull smack of 
the style. No one spoke. We all felt 
too ill, and each of us was wonder- 
ing if his reason had been affected by 
this dream-like scene, for each of us 


felt that the floor was heaving be-— 


neath him, 

Then through the storm came a 
sudden cry, a banshee’s wail that sent 
the shivers up my spine. The saya 
went on working. Agairi the wail 
went up and following it came a jar 
that shook the hut and brought me 
staggering to my feet. -The saya 
nodded absently and pointed with his 
bamboo to the closed door. We didn’t 
need the suggestion. Jack and I 


THE PORT OF ANCIENT ROME 
(Continued from page 19) 


know that it was originally an old 
warehouse. The enterprising men 
who remodeled the structure did a 
fine job, for the building encloses 
a large open court, faced on both the 
ground and second floors with small 
booths in which merchandise was 
offered for sale. The center of the 
courtyard is decorated with a hand- 
some mosaic, while fine porticoes add 
to the impressive staircases that led 
customers to the second and third 
floors. 

Built to serve ‘a special purpose, 
and unlike any other building erect- 
ed in ancient times, this structure 
is believed to be the forerunner of 
the great palaces of the Renaissance, 
just as Ostia’s three- and four-story 
dwellings, arranged into apartments 
for separate families, are unques- 
tionably the prototypes of our mod- 
ern apartment houses. These lat- 
ter are sober brick buildings with 
regularly spaced windows and door- 
ways, touched off at the rooflines and 
cornices with just enough decoration 
to give them dignity as dwellings. 


They lack central heating, but it 


was unquestionably the temperate 
climate of Ostia, coupled with the 
low incomes of their tenants, that 
led their builders to dispense, with 
this luxury; for central heating was 
not unknown to the Romans of 1,500 
years ago. Their baths were heated, 
as wére some of their homes. Vis- 
itors to Ostia can inspect the walls 
of rooms whose “registers’”—holes 
in the brick walls—have become of 
lighter color because of the steam 
issuing through them. 

Fifty new buildings have been un- 
covered in Ostia during. the past two 
years; fifteen of these being pri- 
vate houses built of bricks some- 
what longer and narrower than the 
familiar “red murphy” used in 
American construction. Three tem- 
ples of the Republican, pre-Imperial 
age have been found, one to Her- 
cules, one to Aesculapius, one to 
Mithra, and one to a .god unknown. 


oe +h 
_ the boy 
There. 
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There were. che! three canoes 
lashed by their sterns to our islar 
There on the shore ten feet ay 
was the ramshackle monastery from 
which we had set out that afternoon. 
And their stood our genial Saw 
of Yaungwhé. 

I understood at last the heaving 
the floor and the uneasy sensations 
had experienced within the hut. W 
we had been attentive to the tattoo 
deafened by the storm, the three gt 
canoes had quietly towed our isl 
across the lake, just as the gar 
islands had always been towed 
leeward of the seasonal winds. 

We stepped ashore in rain, and the 
air was clean to our clogged lung: 
The paddlers turned. The island an 
its hut slid off into the lake again, 
bearing its magic to leeward of on 
and far away. 


“a f 
Also, within recent months, a shrine ' 
to the Sun god of an Oriental cult — 
that had settled in Ostia was dis- — 
covered beneath a Christian church. = 
A “graffito” in the plaster of this 
house establishes its use as a shrine ~~ 
by the sun worshippers in 210 A.D., — 
the year before the Emperor Sep- 
timius Severus, inspecting the distant 
outposts of the Empire, died at York, | 
in England. 7 
The age of Ostia is still a mat- 
ter of debate. According to legend 
it was founded some 700 years B.C. © | 
by Ancus Marcius, one of the — 
earliest Roman kings; and as the . 
excavations proceed, evidence turns — 
up that may eventually establish this ; 
date as a fact. The very earliest 
construction, however, places the 
actual founding of the city at 330 
B.C.. At this time, the Romans — 
conquered the Etruscans and Anti- — 
ates, people who had held the Latium _ 
coast, and settled at the mouth of 
the Tiber, preparatory to building —~ 
Rome. The walls, gates, streets, and 
a few of the buildings of the orig- — 
inal Ostia, which was essentially a — 
military town, surrounded with the © 
same type of wall with which Rome © 
was fortified after it had been — 
burned down by the Gauls, substan-_ 4 
tiate this date. Re 
The remarkable preservation of 
Ostia—which fell into decay during — 
the. decline of Rome during the — 
fourth and fifth centuries—is due, — 
curiously enough, to the height of © 
its buildings. Pompeii (it will be — 
remembered) was discovered almost — 
intact because of the volcanic ash ~ 
and lava that protected it against — 
vandalism and pillage; but Ostia’s 
three- and four-story buildings served _ 
somewhat the same purpose, for the 
upper stories of its brick houses, be- 
fore the eventual fall of ancient — 
Rome, collapsed in upon and pro- 
tected the ground and second floors — 
until removed by men whose desire — 
is not to destroy, but to preserve 
them, 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B. Wood take 
their vacation at the Broadmoor Hotel 
in Colorado Springs. Mr. Wood is vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Sun Life Insurance Company, Ltd. of 
Montreal, Canada. 


Pan Pacific Press 

— Mr. and Mrs. Kermit Williams of San Francisco 
relax on the terrace of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel 

ie of Honolulu, always popular with those who yaca- 

a tion in the mid-Pacific. 


Street is the main thoroughfare of Nassau in 

Bahamas. It is constantly cooled by the trade 

ds which make Nassau such a popular summer 
vacation resort. 
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PHILADELPHIA SITS FOR ITS PORTRAIT 
(Continued from page 31) 


American astronomer, whose _ birth- 
place is still standing in Philadel- 
phia’s Fairmount Park, and Thomas 
Jefferson, 

John Bartram, first American bot- 
anist, built a stone house for his 
hybridization experiments, first in 
America, with his own hands; it 
stands today in Bartram’s Gardens on 
the banks of the Schuylkill River. A 
self-taught man, he was a_ stone 
mason and builder, a doctor, phar- 
macist and lawyer; he was the first 
to advocate deep-sea soundings in this 
country and through his corres- 
pondence with noted English scien- 
tists became appointed Botanist to the 
King. Bartram’s son, William, car- 
ried on his father’s work; he be- 
came the first real student of the 
American Indian and the Seminoles 
named him Puc-puggy, meaning the 
Flower Hunter. 

Even to attempt to give a complete 
list of Philadelphia firsts is al- 
most impossible, but to glance at 
some of them gives a good idea of 
what life was like in old Philadelphia. 
It was Benjamin Franklin and four 
friends who founded the Union Fire 
Company, the first volunteer fire 
company in the country, in 1736. This 
was an association for mutual as- 
sistance in which each member fur- 
nished six leather buckets for fetch- 
ing water, and two stout linen bags 
for rescuing property. 

In Philadelphia, the first ships -of 
the American navy were built, and 
Thomas Pym Cope came to be known 
as the greatest. shipowner anywhere. 
When the Pennsylvania, the largest 
ship built. to that date and made 
was launched in 
1837, one hundred thousand people 
came to see it.. John Fitch, a watch 
and clockmaker, assisted by Oliver 
Evans, a Philadelphia blacksmith, ran 
the first steamboat on the Delaware; 
later Fulton perfected the steamboat, 
and his name is the one. generally 
remembered. 

As early as 1688, Francis Danie! 
Pastorious, of the German’ Friends’ 
Meeting, made a protest against slav- 
ery; William Penn had mourned this 
and the first so- 
ciety for the abolition of slavery was 
organized in Philadelphia as 


famous physicians, Dr. “Benjamin 
Rush, took an active part in the an- 
ti-slavery movement, as did Charles 


Willson Peale, the artist and re- 
former. 
Franklin and Thomas Bond es- 


tablished the oldest hospital in the 
country, the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
where the first clinical amphitheater 
was opened; here the soldiers of the 
British and Continental Armies were 
treated as well as the victims of the 
French and Indian Wars. At the 
University of Pennsylvania were 
started the first medical school and 
university teaching hospital; later on, 
the first school of business and the 
first psychological clinic were opened 
here. 

It was: Caspar Wistar, a grand- 
son of the first glass manufacturer 
in America, who became a profes- 
sor of anatomy, surgery and mid- 
wifery at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and wrote the first American 
book on anatomy. He left his brain 


36 


-exemplified the peaceful 


eatly 
as 1774. One of the country’s most: 


to science for study; he also left his 
books and his other scientific valu- 
ables. Some years later the Wistar 
Institute was opened; men were in- 
vited to leave their brains to it for 
scientific study. To this day the Wis- 
tar Institute has one of the most im- 
portant brain collections in the world, 
with the brains of many of the 
world’s most famous men as speci- 
mens. 

Just as typical of Philadelphia as 
all the firsts, which include the first 
bank, the first United States Mint, 
the first Academy of the Natural 
Sciences and the first Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society, is the city’s 
park, known as Fairmount, the larg- 
est city-owned park in the world, 
covering 3,418 acres and extending 
along both banks of the Schuylkill 
and then along the winding shores 
of the Wissahickon for eleven miles. 
Here in the early days many im- 
portant folk had homes on the bluffs 
overlooking. the Schuylkill River. 
Here artist after artist came to paint 
the natural beauties and_ historical 
landmarks. 

It was the Schuylkill which so well 
life of old 
Philadelphia, for it was the scene of 
numerous sailing, rowing and fishing 
parties. On its banks, picnics were 
numerous, and it sheltered and still 
shelters the oldest continuing club in 
the world, the Schuylkill Fishing So- 
ciety, famous for its fish house punch, 
and the visit of General George 
Washington. 


There were days in Philadelphia, 
of course, which were not entirely 
peaceful, for, although William 


Penn’s twenty-four articles in his 
frame of government included the 
bill of rights, religious liberty, a 


free government where the laws rule 
and the people are a party to those 


laws, and banned oaths, munitions 
and militia, Quaker control lasted 
only seventy years. Conflicts did 


arise, and, at the time of the Revo- 
lution, Philadelphia was the richest, 
most extravagant and most fashion- 
able city in America, studded with 
fine houses where splendid entertain- 
ment and lavish service was the or- 
der of the day. 

In 1760, the Reverend Andrew 
Burnaby gave a vivid picture of life 
in Philadelphia when he wrote: “The 
women are exceedingly handsome and 
polite. They are naturally sprightly 
and fond of pleasure, and upon the 
whole, are much more agreeable and 
accomplished than the men. Since 
their intercourse with the English of- 
ficers, they are greatly improved, and 
without flattery many of them would 
not make bad figures even in the first 
assemblies of Europe. Their amuse- 
ments are principally dancing in the 
winter, and in the summer forming 
parties of pleasure upon the Schuyl- 
kill and in the country.” 

After the evacuation by the Brit- 
ish in 1778, General Arnold was the 
military commander and there began 
an era of splendor of entertainment 
and rash speculation. Richard Henry 
Lee called the city an “attractive 
scene of debauch and amusement”; 
James Lovell called it “a place of 
crucifying expenses”; and Gerard, the 
ambassador from France, came and 


was received by Congress and given 
a large banquet. 

Timothy Pickering wrote to ‘his 
wife: “I mentioned to you the 
enormous headdresses of the ladies 
here. The more I see, the more I 
am displeased with them, ’Tis sur- 
prising how they fix such loads of 
trumpery on their polls; and not less 
so that they are by any one deemed 
ornamental. The Whig ladies seem 
as fond of them as others. I am 
told by a French gentleman they are 
in the true French taste, only that 
they want a few very long feathers.” 

The big social event during the 
British occupation was the Mes- 
chianza, a large costume ball. After 
the British were out, the Whigs 
thought that all the Tories who had 
attended it should be excluded from 
the big socials they were giving and 
they gave a ball at the City Tavern 
“to the. young ladies who,had mani- 
fested their attachment to the cause 
of virtue and freedom by sacrificing 
every convenience to the love of their 
country.” 

Washington played his part in the 
social circle, and wrote to Colonel 
Harrison of Virginia: “If I were to 
be called upon to draw a picture of 
the times and the men, from what I 
have seen, heard and in part know, I 
should in one word say that idleness, 
dissipation and extravagance seem 
to have laid fast hold of most of 
them. That speculation, peculation 
and an insatiable thirst for riches 
seems to have got the best of every 
other consideration, and almost every 
order of men our money is 
now sinking fifty per cent a day in 
this city and I shall not be surprised 
if in the course of a few months, 
a total stop is put to the currency 
of it, and yet an assembly, a con- 
cert, a dinner, or a supper that will 
cost three or four hundred pounds 
will not only take men off from act- 
ing in this business, but even from 
thinking of it.” 

Viher Benjamin Franti: from 
France, answered his daughter, Mrs. 
Bache, who had written to him from 
Philadelphia complaining of the high 
cost of linens and petticoats and 
gloves, he answered: “I was charmed 
with the account you gave me of 
your industry, the tablecloths of your 
own spinning, etc.; but the latter 
part of the paragraph, that you had 
sent for linen from France because 
weaving and flax were grown dear, 
alas! that dissolved the charm; and 
your sending for long black pins, 
and lace and feathers disgusted me 
as much as if you had put salt into 
my strawberries. 
your cambric ruffles as I do, and 
take care not to mend the holes, they 


will in time come to 


/science and philosophy burned neue 


Wondrous Free,” 


If you, wear , 


é face; 
feathers, my dear girl, dey may 
had in America from every co 
rial 

Later came the dead yellow fev sf 
most terrible in the years 1793 t 


the infected city. However, the city 
continued to prosper, drawing upon 
the placid, conservative and leisurely 
Quakers and Germans who built up 
its great manufacturing possibilities. 
Till 1830 Philadelphia was the larg- 
est city in the Union; till 1836 it was | 
the monetary center; all nationali- 
ties flocked to the shores of the Del- 
aware for relief from the petty . 
tyrannies and ease from the cares 
of Europe. Thus the colony had no 
deadly uniformity and the variety of 
peoples brought immediate prosper- 
ity. 

In 1820, two decades after it had’ 


ceased to be the nation’s capital, Phil-; | 


adelphia became the ackner is aaa 


brightly. Here Dr. Caspar Wistar’s’ 
home became a center for intellec- — 
tual Sunday night soirees where wine, 
cake, tea and coffee soon gave way 
to ice cream, raisins and almonds, 
and later terrapin and oysters were 
added. To his home came men like 
Dr. Benjamin Rush and Nicholas 
Biddle; after Dr, Wistar’s death, 
the parties were continued until the 
Civil War and then resumed again, 
after the war, with heavier meals. 
Here in Philadelphia there was the 
literary coterie which surrounded | 
Francis Hopkinson, the first gradu- — 
ate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
musician and  harpsichordist who 
wrote, “My Days Have Been So 
the first song writ- 
ten in America. . Hopkinson is con- 
sidered one of the most interesting 
figures in the early Republic; he 
helped design the American flag, was 
the father of free verse and was ex- 
pert at writing satire as well as in 
painting semi-humorous pictures. 
Thus there is no doubt that the 
Quaker City, founded by a pioneer, 
turned out to be a city of pioneers, 
at least in the days which are past. 
In Philadelphia, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
whose “Hugh Wynne” and “The Red 
City” are perhaps the most famous 
of his novels, opened up the field of 


neurological medicine; there Alexan- | 


der Wilson, a Scotch immigrant lad, 
laid the foundations for American 
ornithology; there Matthias William 
Baldwin founded the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. Today Philadelphia 
can always answer its vilifiers by 
pointing to its noble past, so well 
illustrated in a host of paintings and 
water colors notable for their charm. 
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_ DURATION COST ROUTE STEAMSHIP LINE DESTINATION 
6 Days — $45.00 1 Clyde Mallory Lines Charleston, S. C. and Jacksonville, Fla. 
pO! Days 60.00 1 Clyde Mallory Lines Jacksonville and Miami, Fla. 
»\ 6 Days." W>.OO 2, (Cuba Mail| Line Havana, Cuba — 
6) Days §65.00" 5 «Eastern SS: Line Nassau, B. W. | 
9), “Days 150.00 6 Panama Line Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
_ 11. Days 120.00 3 Puerto Rico Line San Juan, P. R.; Trujillo City, Dom. Rep. 
fe 12 Days. 120.00 5 Munargo Line Nassau, B. W. I.; Miami, Fla.; Havana, 
Cuba 
5 42 Days 100.00 3 Puerto Rico Line San Juan, P. R.; Puerto Plata, Dom. Rep. 
12 Days 132.00 7 United Fruit Company Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone; Puerto 
; ; Barrios, Guatemala 
Seales Days 105.00 1 Clyde Mallory Lines Miami, Fla.; Houston, Texas 
13 Days HUZAOOK + -2 Cuba Mail Line Havana, Cuba 
13 Days 82.00 5 Eastern SS. Line ~ Nassau, B. W. I—one week in Nassau 
YSi:Days’ | 168.00. 7 United Fruit Company Kingston, Jamaica; Barranquilla and 
¥ Fo Cartagena, Colombia, S. A.; Panama 
fs 15 Days 168.00 7 United Fruit Company Havana, Cuba; Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; 
Raa PAS y Puerto Cortes and Tela, Honduras 
y 15 Days 168.00 7 United Fruit Company Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone; Port Limon, 


Costa Rica; Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; 
Havana, Cuba 


16 Days ‘230.00 be 6 Panama Line Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Cristobal, Panama 
‘ fi Canal Zone 
20 Days 220:00) 2 Cuba Mail Line Havana, Cuba; Vera Cruz and Mexico City 
20 Days 235300 7 United Fruit Company 2 Weeks in Guatemala: Havana, Cuba; 
j 4 Puerto Cortes, Honduras 
27 Days, 255.00 2 Cuba Mail Line Havana, Cuba; Vera Cruz and Mexico City 
/ 4 4 
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Over world is a world of color, our 
eyes see only color. Only a photo- 
graph in natural color can reproduce 
a scene as it really is. There is little 
wonder therefore that color pho- 
tography has acquired its present 
widespread popularity. But color pho- 
tography for the amateur today means 
color films, transparencies which must 
be projected in a darkened room or 
examined by holding them up to the 
light. Unluckily the beauty of color 
prints on paper is not as yet as widely 
enjoyed as it should be. There are 
fewer difficulties than one might 
imagine. Any amateur who does his 
own developing and printing can easily 
make good prints on paper in their 
full natural color. Those who do not 
do their own work can select. their 
choice color film shots and have good 
color prints made by any one of the 
reliable color printers at a moderate 
charge—Triak and Colorite among 
others in New York and Eastman 
Kodak at Rochester provide such a 
service. 

But we are not going to talk about 
buying color prints, we are going to 
discuss making them for yourself. 
There is only one really great diffi- 
culty and that is the conviction among 
most amateurs that color printing is 
extremely difficult. The truth is that 
color printing is as easy, even easier, 
than making a good black and white 
enlargement. The only point is that 
the prints are carried a step farther. 

No hobby offers a more fascinating 
appeal than color printing. The mate- 
rials are not costly, the process is 
largely a daylight one and the de- 
veloping solution is hot water! 

The most difficult step is that of 
obtaining the negatives. Cameras are 
available which take care of this prob- 
lem, cameras which are comparable in 
price to the average good miniature 
camera. But even this is not essen- 


tial, as color negatives may be made 
in any good camera of conventional 
design. 


Furthermore, the experienced 


From these three prints a full colored photograph is obtained. Each print is printed in a different color and when they are super- 
imposed they make one picture—in color, of course. At the left is yellow, a bromide made from a blue filter negative. In the center 
is blue, a bromide made from a red filter negative. At the right is red, a bromide made from a green filter negative. The girl on the 
left is wearing a blue and white dress. The girl on the right wears a red and white dress. These bromides were made on velour 
black N. special ofr Carbro, The developer was 55D, one part developer to twelve parts water on a diffusion type enlarger. 
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THE VAGABOND CAMERA 


By HERBERT C. McKAY 


VY 


amateur who understands copying can 
make the necessary negatives trom 
his own color films. 

When making the negatives a step 
wedge is usually included in the pic- 
ture where it will be photographed at 
one edge of the negative. This is a 
strip of paper bearing squares of gray 
ranging from black to white. They 
are available in any photographic 
store for a few cents. The purpose 
of the wedge or gray scale is to 
enable you to gauge the development 
of both negative and enlargement. 
The color set of negatives is made 
up of three, one each made with a 
blue, a green and a red filter. Final 
enlargements from these negatives 
are made and so controlled by ex- 
posure and development that the gray 
scales in all three are as nearly identi- 
cal as possible. This is not difficult 
for the average amateur to do, be- 
cause the original negative develop- 
ment can be timed so that the three 
negatives are practically the same. 

The use of a densitometer, the 
plotting of curves, the control of 
color, all of the rigamarole of the 
laboratory technician, once regarded 
as essential to good color reproduc- 
tion, is no longer necessary. Ama- 
teurs all over the country are making 
good color prints without the aid 
of such elaborate refinements,. Rea- 
sonable care is necessary. In any 
kind of photography carelessness can 
only result in poor pictures. But ex- 
traordinary care is not necessary. 

When the three enlargements have 
been made so that the gray scales 
show the same depth in corresponding 
steps, the hard work is over and the 
rest of the process is carried out 
under ordinary white working light. 
When the enlargements are washed, 
a sheet of paper coated with blue 
gelatin is soaked in a preparatory bath, 
and the blue printing enlargement is 
placed on this paper, face to face 
with it. The two are pressed together 
and allowed to remain for a few 


THE ORIGIN OF A PHOTOGRAPH IN FULL COLOR 


This time will be sufficient. 


minutes. 
The two sheets are placed in cold 


water and pttlled apart. The en- 
largement will be bleached out to a 
yellowish tone. It may be discarded 
or redeveloped in ordinary developer 
to its original condition. The blue 
gelatin is placed face down on a 
sheet of celluloid, pressed into con- 
tact and set aside for a few minutes. 

After setting, the celluloid with the 
blue gelatin paper on it is placed in 
hot water and in about a minute the 
paper is pulled off. This leaves a 
smudge of blue gelatin-on the cellu- 
loid. The paper is thrown away and 
the celluloid shaken back:-and forth 
in the water. This dissolves the gela- 
tin until at last nothing remains upon 
the celluloid but a delicate reproduc- 
tion of -the original enlargement, in 
blue gelatin. The celluloid is now 
hung up to dry. 

The second enlargement is printed 
in red and the third in yellow in the 
same way. At this stage of the 
process you have three sheets of cel- 
luloid, each with its own individual 
picture upon it. When you get used 
to the work you can carry all three 
through together, thus saving time. 

The blue celluloid is placed in cold 
water, and with it a sheet of prepared 
paper. When the paper is limp, it is 
pressed face down on the celluloid, 
and both, still in contact are hung up 
to dry. When the paper dries, it peels 
off the celluloid bringing the blue pic- 
ture with it. The red celluloid is now 
placed in cold water, and with it the 
paper bearing the blue picture.~ When 
the paper is limp it is pressed down 
on the celluloid and both are removed 
from the water. Both pictures can 
now be seen through the celluloid. 
The paper is slid around on top of the 
red one until the two pictures match 
exactly. This step is known as regis- 
tration. When they are exactly in 
register, they are pressed firmly and 
hung up to dry. The paper, when 
dry, peels off bringing both red and 


“allowed to set a few minutes, 


2 
blue pictures with it. The same thing 
is repeated with the yellow picture, 
You now have all three, in register, 
upon the same sheet of paper. ‘ 
At this step the picture is rath 
disappointing, looking as though it 
had been liberally smeared with 
mustard because the yellow shows up 
too strongly. A second sheet of pre- 
pared paper is placed in cold water, — 
along with the triple print, an 
when both papers are limp the two 
are pressed together, face to face and | 
This’ | 
leaves the triple picture on the second 
paper, with the yellow at the bottom. 
The picture is now completed. It is | 
rinsed in cold water and a weak alum _ 
solution and dried. Then it is ready |} 
for trimming and mounting, | 
This seems to be quite a long 
process, but a natural color print can_ 
be made, from the original camera 
exposure to the finished print in a~ 
short fraction of the time necessary 
to make a commonplace sketch in 
water color or in oil. In fact the’ 
average amateur should have no 
trouble at all in reducing his time | 
for a single print to two hours for |} 
the complete printing process, that Re 
after the enlargements are ready. © 
Enlarging and color printing can | 
easily be done in a single evening, > 
and with practice several prints call 
be carried through together, so that, — 
just as in black and white photography, 
troubles vanish with practice. 


Space prevents a description of 
the process in technical detail, but 
TRAVEL ztll be glad to send full 
instructions for color printing to 
any reader who will write for it, 
enclosing fifteen cents in stamps | 
to cover cost of handling and 
mailing. If you are mterested in 
a color camera, information on 
this subject 1s also available. Ad- 
dress H. C.. McKay, care of 
Travel Magazine, 116 E. 16th St., 
New York City. 
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NEW MEXICO 


used in munition factories and is 
the essential product in manufactur- 
ing artificial fertilizer. It replaces 
the necessary elements in the soil and 
feeds bountiful farm crops year after 
year. Germany controlled the high- 
priced world potash market, closed to 
us after 1917. Our government set 
about testing the wide United States 
for potash deposits; found one in the 
brine of Searles Lake, California, and 
another in the enormous field under 
the southeast side of New Mexico. 
With these two sources the United 
States can now supply all the potash 
we need for several lifetimes. 


Oil, like potash, is another na- 
tural asset that makes us _ inter- 
nationally self-sufficient. Our oil 


wells strengthen our isolationist feel- 
ing that the United States has most 
of the necessary things on and in 
the earth and does not need to 
strangle a smaller nation to maintain 
a flow of gasoline. New Mexico now 
ranks as the sixth producing state, 
and contributes largely to our na- 
tional security with proved oil re- 
serves of more than 600,000,000 bar- 
rels. 


What would Coronado have 
thought of an annual income of $30,- 
000,000 from black gold? He wouldn’t 
be the only surprised old-timer. For 
three centures after Coronado for- 
sook this country, the prairies in 
the southern part of the state were 
known as the “Llano Estacado,” the 
Staked Plains, vast, lonely stretches 
swept by whirlwinds and raiding 
Apaches. About 1880 herds of Kan- 
sas cattle were driven here to graze 
on prairie grass, but as one old 
rancher put it, “Gawd knows the 
flats ain’t wuth two bits for any 
human.” He was looking at the 
surface. Geologists poked far under- 
neath. 

Even in 1928 only six people lived 
at Hobbs, and the post office was 
a box at one end of the family 
grocery store. The nearest neighbor 
was twenty miles across the prairie 
billows in Texas. Suddenly there 
was a magic word, OIL! Within two 
years Hobbs ballooned to sixteen 
thousand inhabitants, and oil derricks 
dotted the prairie. Shacks sprang 
up, put together with scrap iron, 
tin cans, fruit crates, anything to turn 
the northers. Leather-faced home- 
steaders, who hadn’t a spare silver 
quarter for chawin’ terbacker, signed 
leases with shaky hands, and. thou- 
sands of dollars began to pour into 
them from one-eighth oil royalties. 

The first boom passed, drifters 
moved on to newer “hell towns,” and 
Hobbs shook down to six thousand 
people. These stayers, who had faith 
that pools of liquid gold floated far 


‘beneath their feet, had to wait only 


a few years to have their hopes ful- 
filled. The Hobbs field was no longer 
a wildcat gamble, but a tremend- 
ously rich area, already staked by 
big corporations. With the second 
rise Hobbs was built for the future, 
resulting in the present substantial, 
attractive town of fifteen thousand. 
With the oil industry pouring mil- 
lions into the local payroll, such keen- 
visioned men as Lieutenant-Governor 
Jim Murray plan to make Hobbs 
one of the show places of the South- 
west. 


CELEBRATES ITS 400th BIRTHDAY 


(Continued from. page 26) 


In the southern counties of Lea, 
Eddy and Chavez, the air has a 
greasy, gassy smell. Strangers may 
not enjoy it but it is intoxicating 
perfume to oil men. It is incense 
burned before the Goddess of Chance 
in the world’s biggest gamble. To- 
day may bring a dry hole or an oil 
gusher. In the short twelve year 
history of New Mexico’s gold-spoon 
baby industry, men have made and 
lost six fortunes. It’s a jigsaw puz- 
zle as to where they get the next 
start. Some mysterious magnet pulls 
them back into the mad oil mael- 
strom. They are addicts to high- 
pressure living, charged with danger, 
excitment, speed, lightning decisions 
and the chance to win or lose in the 
world’s greatest race for power. 


The flat prairies have sprung up 
with a forest of derricks, chugging 
smoothly, steadily, almost untouched 
by human hands. They pump oil to 
refineries at Artesia or force it 
through hundreds of miles of under- 
ground pipes to storage depots in other 
states. The new derricks are spaced 
one to every forty acres, not as close 
set as in older fields, for the petro- 
leum industry is now guarding its 
valuable resources. The present con- 
servation policy promises that deep 
oil pools won’t evaporate; they’re as 
safe as money in the bank and not 
as quickly spent. New Mexico is one 
of the six Oil Compact states who 
have voluntarily agreed to limit pro- 
duction to a proration basis, both to 
prevent wasteful methods and to 
steady the oil market. 


Oil greases the wheels of educa- 
tion as a permanent state contribu- 
tion, Years ago school sections were 
alloted to state institutions and with- 
in the last decade the state univer- 
sity, schools for the deaf and blind 
and the penitentiary struck oil. Last 
year the state received in rovalties. 
bonuses’and taxes more than $5,000.- 
000 from the oil and gas industrv. 
The total cost of development of the 
oil fields durine the past eight years 
is well over $200,000,000. Page Cor- 
onado! 

Not all of the derricks pump oil. 
Some of -them regulate natural gas 
flowing through gas mains to heat 
families and food a thousand miles 
away. This low-priced natural fuel 
is an economic boon to the consumer 
but has been hard on the picturesque 
Spanish wood vendor who used to 
drive his burros to town laden with 
sticks of stove and fireplace wood. 

Other wells in the central and 
northern part of the state produce a 
gas that won’t burn. It’s the gas 
released from the little cartridges 
used to charge your seltzer bottle, 
the stuff that makes soda pop fizz. 
Carbon dioxide gas from Harding 
county and the Estancia valley is 
pure enough, when it reaches the 
earth’s surface, to use in carbonat- 
ine beverages, a less expensive prod- 
uct than other gas that must be puri- 
fied first. Since there are very few 
known carbon dioxide wells in the 
world, New Mexico has almost a 
monopoly: on the sparkle in sparkle 
water. Besides that, carbon dioxide 
has some two thousand uses, varying 
from coal blasting and generator 
power for flying machines to in- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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FOR RESTORING FILMS 
TOPRACTICALLY NEW CONDITION 
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Direct to 
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American Recono, Inc. 
245 West 55 St., New York, N. Y. 


AN EXCLUSIVE PROC- . 
ESS MAKING COLOR 
PRINTS FROM TRANS- 


= PARENCIES. 


To the many photographic hobby- 
ists who have tried to make good 
color prints and have failed, we 
offer the Colorite method which 
achieves most positive results. 
The Colorite method produces ex- 
cellent color prints from transpar- 
encies where other methods have 
failed. 

Send in your favorite shot and be- 
lieve you me, you will be startled 
by the faithfulness of reproduction 
of the natural colors. 

Prices for enlargements from 


35_mm or larger transpar- 
encies: 
4x 5 in $ 3.00 
5x 7 in 5.00 
8x10 in, 10.00 
11x 14 in 20.00 


3 prints of same subject 214 
times single print price. 
Send in your favorite 8 and 16 
mm transparencies for our special 
Price quotation. 
Attach money order or check with 
your order. Mail to Dept. 2 


COLORITE INC 


10 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


SUPERB SALON 


enLARGGMEIIS 


PRICLEO WITHIN YOUR REACH 


Brilliant, salon quality enlargements on 
Selected double weight, matt paper 


11x14— 2 fo 3Y4x4Vo from 
&x10— 4 alg “3 coh ete, FC 
x 7— 6 for AVox4V/o from 
4x 6—10 for. fee 
From same or different negatives 
Superior fine-grain developing. 
Any size miniature roll ........ 
Send for free mailing bags, samples, prices. 


NATIONAL PHOTO LABORATORIES 
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secticides and medical aid in treating 
skin diseases. 

Converted into solid cakes of “dry 
ice,” this gas is an important factor 
in the refrigerating business. Tepid 
water seems to boil when a lump 
of this snow is dropped into it. Much 
colder and more lasting than com- 
mon ice, this “dry ice” is used ex- 
tensively in shipping perishable meats, 
fruits, vegetables and ice cream. 
United States Navy ships are 
equipped with this gas for refriger- 


ators, carbonating machines and fire 
extinguishers, 
With the excitement of new 


wealth pumped up from beneath the 
prairies we have almost forgotten 


the livestock industry which has 
been the mainstay of life in New 
Mexico since Coronado brought the 
first horses and oxen, cattle and 


sheep. His oxcarts were the first 
wheeled vehicles to turn in the pres- 
ent United States, and his Arabian 
mounts were the first horses to nib- 
ble Yankee grass. 

Coronado and_ his 
caballeros, gentlemen on horseback, 
in the day when only a man of 
wealth could afford to ride a horse. 
In the four hundred year cycle that 
status is almost true again. Wild 
mustangs, probably the descendants 
of the caballeros’ run-away horses, 
still roam the mountain ranges, In- 
dian ponies are still Navajo trans- 
portation, but the cow pony has been 
vanquished by the Tin Lizzie. Now 
stock farms are breeding polo ponies 
for the 1940 Gentlemen on Horse- 
back, and a western rodeo often in- 
cludes a polo match. 


The New 


captains were 


Mexico livestock indus- 
try is valued at $56,000,000. Over 
a million head of cattle and two 
and a half million sheep graze on 
the state’s vast ranges. They are 
not the poor rangey stock Coronado 
brought, but scientifically fed and 
bred white-faced Herefords. Over- 
stocking the range led to grass deple- 
tion and extreme soil erosion. Stock- 
men realize now that a good cow eats 
less than a poor one but sells for 
twice as much. They work to produce 
quality beef with higher weight at 
the market. Local fattening pens, 
using surplus- farm crops on the 
spot and as carefully proportioned 
as a baby’s formula, have just about 
heaten that old New Mexico bugbear, 
freight rates. 


Sheep are as much a part of this” 


old pastoral state as the Rocky Moun- 
from 


tains. With altitude varying 

2500 to 13,000 feet summer and 
winter pastures are within a few 
days’ sheep-drive from each other. 


As with the cattle rancher, the sheep 
men’s future depends upon breed- 
ing ewes for a sturdy flock with 
good meat and strong, heavv wool. 

The black sheep has turned out to 
be the hero, instead of the villain 
of the flock. .If he is a tight-curled, 
silky black karakul his pelt at birth 
is worth twenty-five dollars, while his 
white brother’s hide wowuld hardlv 
bring twenty-five cents. The black 
sheep becomes milady’s $2000 fur 
coat, but the white sheep is only a 
roast of spring lamb. 

A few sheep men have experiment- 
ed with karakul sheep for twenty 
years. The number of breeders is 
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increasing, for this is one market 
where the demand is far greater than 
the supply. The great difficulty is im- 
porting pure-bred karakuls from 
their native habitat in Kokhara, Cen- 
tral Asia. Federal quarantine laws 
require holding the animals so long 
that the cost has been prohibitive 
and the price of rams very high. 
But since the karakul is a desert 


sheep and particularly adapted to the. 


year-round climate and range of the 
southwest, many ranchers believe that 
a karakul flock is the solution for 
a sure cash crop. 

Even good quality sheep pelts now 
parade in the fur market as mouton, 
worth five times as much as the 
shepherd’s sheepskin jacket if they 
are processed and given a French 
accent. These fur coats look some- 
what like beaver but they don’t fool 
New Mexicans. Some three hundred 
beaver pelts from New Mexico’s 
mountain streams are turned in an- 


nually to the game warden to be sold 


to furriers-as top quality beaver. 

It would be hard for Coronado 
to believe that the oil industry is 
worth three times as much as live- 
stock and that more cotton is pro- 
duced than wool. But the explorers 
saw only a desert waste and could 
not imagine a land of green, fertile 
valleys. Great storage dams such as 
Conchas, Elephant Butte, El Vado, 
Eagle Nest and Carlsbad have been 
built with Federal appropriations. A 
network of irrigation ditches turns 
the desert into fields of cotton, wheat, 
corn, beans and truck gardens. 

One of the most profitable crops, 
irrigated from Elephant Butte dam, 
is the harvest of sugar beet seeds, 
another red star for American re- 
sourcefulness. Sugar beets have 
only been grown in the United States 
for about one hundred years and the 
huge sugar bowl in Colorado and 
Nebraska is a development within 
this century. Before that beet sugar 
was produced in Europe and, when 
we entered World War I, Germany 
exported all the sugar beet seeds for 
the world market. 


Cowboys say, “R’ar back and cut 
the deck a leetle deeper.” They 
never accept surface values but al- 
ways pry underneath. They expect 
paradoxes in New Mexico, such as 
more rivers running underground 
than on top. Deep hidden rivers — 
are tapped for artesian wells around | 
Roswell where large steady streams — 
of water miraculously gush out of — 
pipes day and night, reaching planted 
fields under their own power. F 

Around Portales, on the east side — 
of the state, underground rivers are | 
nearer the surface. It’s a flat land of ~ 
wind, windmills and shallow wells. A 
thousand windmills creak to the tune — 
of two words—tubers and goobers. — 
As far as the eye can reach the 
rolling prairie is green with sweet 
potatoes and peanuts. And Portales 
itself is the little boy’s idea of Heay- ~ 
en—the largest peanut roaster in 
the world operates there. Peanuts / 
aré-shipped in to be roasted and 
stored where they will remain crisp 
and crunchy in the dry prairie air. 


New Mexico has another nut crop — 
that does not require irrigation or 
cultivation. It’s the pifion crop, the 
tiny sweet pine nuts that fall out of 
pifion cones as soon as frost touches — 
them. Every mesa and mountain 
above five thousand feet is covered 
with these dwarf evergreen shrubs. 
Every three or four years there is 
a bountiful pifion harvest, free to 
everyone. 


‘Come to think of it, the history of 
the entire southwest is contained in — 
a nutshell. Cabeza de Vaca was the 
first explorer to discover this coun- 
try on his westward wanderings from | — 
Florida in 1536. His journal tells ~ 
that he would have starved to death — 
if he had not traded his healing pow- 
ers for the Indian’s pifions. In spite 
of hardships, his account of riches 
in the northern land was the spur 
for Coronado’s trip. If there had 
been no pifions, no Cabeza de Vaca, 
no Coronado in 1540, there would 


be no Coronado Cuarto Centennial — 
in 1940, 


New Mexico “State Tonge Bureau 


YOUNG KARAKUL 


New Mexico has long been experimenting in raising Karakul sheep. The 
pelt of this black, curly-haired lamb will some day be known as Persian 


lamb when it is purchased for milady’s winter coat. 
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lendor unequalled in the United 
tates. We reached Newport at 
9 and were boarded among others 
by Governor Gibb.” The narrator, 
commenting upon Newport’s com- 
mercial importance (the Rhode Is- 
land city was once a real rival to the 
port of New York), noted the 
presence of twenty sloops in the 
harbor. “At half past ten we were 
off Point Judith,’ the voyager con- 
tinued, “and the swells rolled heavily 
in upon us and the passengers sat 
‘still and looked quite sober.” 
half hour “ruby lips changed to 
ashy paleness” and at noon the pas- 
sengers were “generally stowed away 
in different parts of the boat in a 
horizontal position.” Then the Con- 
“necticut steamed into the less unruly 
“waters of the Sound and the voyage 
became more pleasant. But at mid- 
night there was a resounding crash 
BP onising the female passengers to rush 
on deck “in flowing robes of snowy 
"whiteness like so many sylphs or 
fairies.” Captain Bunker quieted the 
terrified passengers with the report 
_that the Connecticut “had brushed 
“with the steamboat Olwe Branch.” 
~The composure of the commander 
calmed the timorous ladies who 
“one by one retired to their births 
and soon were sound asleep as be- 
erore.” 

_ Travel to Providence became so 
popular that opposition quickly sprang 
up. Competitive tricks increased the 
hazards and adventure of the Sound 
voyages. 

_ One winter’s day in 1838 found the 
Rhode Island bound passengers on 
the 350 ton steamboat Providence 
mad, red mad. They had embarked 
at New York that afternoon confi- 
dent of arrival at Providence, 181 
“miles away, in the usual eighteen 
‘hours more or less. On this partic- 
ular January afternoon the passen- 
gers on the Providence, after sev- 
eral hours of paddlewheel splashing, 
found themselves off Hoboken, New 
Jersey, not even pointed toward 
Rhode Island. They were wrathy 
and indignant; if they had wanted 


to go where the steamboat Kingston 


went, they would have sailed on her 
in the first place. 

The popular Boston and New York 
Transportation Company, owners of 
the Providence, had not been having 
‘things all their own way for the 
last two years. Decidedly not. The 
impudent little Kingston, built to run 
Providence to Newport, had extend- 
ed her service to New York. The 
competing service brought headaches 
galore. 

The Transportation Company or- 

dered cautious Captain Charles A. 
Woolsey “to go when and where the 
Kingston went.” That was a tall 
order indeed as Captain Woolsey soon 
discovered. On the January night 
referred to the Kingston and the 
Providence left New York and pad- 
dled noisily through the East River 
‘in plain sight of each per. Sud- 
denly the Kingston turned back ; Cap- 
tain Woolsey, not to be caught nap- 
ping, did likewise. Around into the 
North River chased the two steam- 
boats fetching up at length off Ho- 
boken. This was too much for the 
passengers aboard the Providence. 
‘An indignation meeting was called 
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es ~ (Continued from page 12) 


aboard the steamer as she was 
chasing the Kingston “east side, west 


side and all around New York.” 
Resolutions, dated ‘somewhere on 
Long Island Sound—January 26, 


1838” were adopted. The bristling 
document said in part: 


“Whereas, the Captain, by or- 
der of the proprietors put us to 
great inconvenience and placed 
our lives in jeopardy, by taking 
us from the wharf in New York 
and keeping us for some hours 
chasing the opposition boat 
Kingston through New York 
Bay, and for no other reason 
than gratification of malice, is 
unparalled in its atrocity, and the 
nonchalance and cavalier manner 
with which those were treated 
who quietly remonstrated with 
the officers, deserves the sever- 
est censure.” 


If it wasn’t chasing the Providence- 
New York travelers had to contend 
with, it was racing. About this time 
Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt 
(the seed of his fortune was in 
steamboats) invaded the Providence 
field with his fast Lexington. On 
her first run, June, 1835, Providence 
to New York, the Lexington smashed 
all records by completing the voyage 
in eleven and one half hours—un- 
heard of celerity. The Lexington 
ran as a day boat at a fare of $4.00, 
meals extra. The night boats dropped 
their fare to $5.00 “and found.” 
“Through by daylight” was the Van- 
derbilt slogan. 

The dashing Lexington was com- 
manded by the Commodore’s brother, 
swashbuckling Captain Jake Vander- 
bilt, a smashing, crashing mariner. 
Indeed, his tactics as skipper of the 


Lexington were svch that the op-. 


position once advertised: “The 
Bunker Hill will leave five minutes 
after the Lexington to prevent the 
reckless destruction of property and 
to protect the passengers.” Mariner 
Jake would rather race another 
Sound steamboat than eat, drink or 
be merry. 

One of the classic races of New 
England steamboat history, almost 


worthy of a place with the Robert — 


E. Lee-Natchez Mississippi dash, 
was the spirited set-to between Jake 
Vanderbilt's Lexington and Captain 
William H. Townsend’s fleet John 
W. Richmond. After lying in New- 
port overnight, the Richmond charged 
down to Stonington, then a Connec- 
ticut steamboat port of no mean ac- 
tivity. The Lexington, supposed to 
meet the Boston train, had not put in 
an appearance. Captain Townsend 
ran the Richmond into the wharf, 
where even angels, knowing the reck- 
lessness of Jake Vanderbilt, might 
have feared to go, and offered to 
take aboard New York passengers. 
Just then the Lexington bristled un, 
the train rumbled in and passengers 
rushed for the steamboat of their 
choice, The race was on! 

Both churning steamboats began 
digging up the bottom of the Sound. 
At the outset the Richmond took a 
lead. Then a sheet of flame shot 
up from the Lexington’s stack and 
her paddles revolved as if bewitched. 


(Continued on page 42) 


PUERTO RICO 


and the 


Enchanted lands! They’ll 
change your whole life... 
Mountains that rise out of 
tropical jungles. Ghosts of 
Conquistador and pirate 
chieftains. .. . Balconied 
streets, story-book palaces. 
Holiday lands in techni- 
color. Three wonderful 
sightseeing trips in Puerto 
Rico — one in the Domin- 
ican Republic. Four days 
ashore . . . seven days at 
sea on the luxurious Porto 
Rico Line flagship “Borin- 
quen” or the sistership 
“Coamo.”... Sailing every 
Thursday from New York. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Dominican Republic | 
$120 min.— all expenses o 


During Cfestive “Old 
White and Lee? Weeks 


Each year, The South of by- 
gone days that made history 
and romance comes back to 
life” here for two thrilling 
weeks—August 18 to 31. 
All during that time it will 
be like a family house-party 
—typical of the summer life 
at The Greenbrier—and you 
are invited. Low summer 
rates are in effect—so why 
s not come now and stay 
through the month? 
Write for full 
information. 


She Gcenbrier and 
t. R. JOHNSTON, GENERAL MANAGER 


White Sulphur 
Springs west v1. 


AND PHILADELPHIA 


F 


C Ste 


3 HOURS FROM NEW YORK 


— FOR 39 YEARS A RESORT OF CONGENIAL INFORMALITY 


OCEAN HOUSE 


Rhode Island’s Leadina Resort Hotel Air Con- 
ditioned by the Ocean Breezes. 


Traditionally famous Watch Hill provides an 
ideal summer climate that has made Ocean 
House the favorite Resort Hotel in Rhode Island. 
Restricted Clientele American Plan 
Rates from $6.00 
New York Booking Office—Telephone 
MOhawk 4-1434 
Louis D, Miller, Director 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


THE 
STOCKTON 


A surf and country Club Hotel 
between Pines and ocean. 


at Sea Girt, New Jersey 


Our own private Bathing Beach and 
Bath Houses. Buffet on Sea Deck 


for Bathers. Orchestra. Grill. American 


Plan. Moderate Tariff. 


John C. Waller, Manager 
Telephone Spring Lake, N. J. 2300 
Open June 28 to late September 


inn 


BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


in the Pocono Mountains 


5000 acre estate with every facility for rest and recreation, 
27 hole Donald Ross golf course, 8 splendid tennis courts, 
new out-door olympic size swimming pool, riding stable, 
dancing, talking pictures, concerts, camp club for children, 
trout fishing. 300 room modern, fireproof inn and cottages. 
References requested. Selected clientele. 


New York Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, CIrcle 5-5620 


A Course That Will Tell You... 


—how to recognize the 
various period styles. 


—what determines the 
choice of lamps for 
certain rooms. 


—how to build up a 
color scheme for any 
room, 


—what rules determine 
the choice of furniture 
for certain rooms. 


—how to design and 
make curtains for 
every room. 


—how etchings should 


be hung. 


—how to combine tex- 
tiles in the room. 


—how colors change un- 
der artificial light. 


—how to select floor 


coverings. 


—how to create a mod- 
ern interior. 


and a thousand other things that will save you money, 
greatly increase your enjoyment and lay the foundation 
for a profitable career. 


Here is a course that will give you information that will 
be of immense practical value to you all the rest of your 
life; that will greatly add to your pleasure and enjoyment; 
that will open the door to a splendid professional career 
if you wish, and that can be taken in your own home. 


THE ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN PERIOD AND MODERN 
| DECORATION. 


There are 30 readable and entertaining lessons with over 
900 illustrations. The first twenty-four lessons are de- 
voted to period styles and furnishings and furniture of all 
kinds, the laws of color harmony and design, textiles, 
lighting, wall treatments, draperies, ceilings and floors. 
There are six lessons devoted to modern decoration and 
' furniture. These thirty lessons can be taken in your home. 
Examination papers following every lesson are carefully 
read and graded and returned to you with individual 
criticism and, when needed, additional coaching. The 
lessons are arranged in large beautifully printed and illus- 
trated booklets constituting, when enclosed in the binder 
supplied with the course, a valuable permanent reference 
library. There are also four practical supplementary text 
books. An authoritative and thoroughly taught course 
worth immensely more to you than the very moderate sum 
it costs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


ea aa ne eS ee ee 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


‘Townsend saw the Lexington’s burst 


of speed and went into action. His 
crew had piled up the most resinous 
wood to be found. The engineer had 
tightened bolts and screws. Town- 
send dashed to the engine room. “Put 
in the fat wood and let her go,” he 
thundered. And the Richmond did 


go. Emitting flame and smoke she 


parted the astonished waters of the 
Sound like a moving volcano. For 
hours the Richmond and the Lexing- 
ton boomed down the Sound almost 
neck and neck. Slowly the Richmond, 
her oily fuel doing its work well, 
pulled away from the . Lexington. 
Captain Townsend made her fast 
at her New York pier a half hour 
before the Lexington rushed down 
the East River. 


The Lesington, sold shortly before 
by Vanderbilt to The New Jersey 
Steam Navigation and Transportation 
Company, became the Providence- 
Stonington-New York steamers’ first 
“melancholy occurrence” as the con- 
temporary newspapers phrased it. On 
her way to Stonington, January 13, 
1840, the Lexington caught fire off 
Eaton’s Neck. The Sound was 
choked with ice. Only four of the 
nearly two hundred people aboard 
the ill-fated steamboat survived to 
tell of the horror of that night. 
Chester Hilliard was the sole pas- 
senger rescued. He went overside on 
a cotton bale and was picked up thir- 
teen hours later by the sloop Mer- 
chant. David Crowley, mate of the 
Lexington, without hat or coat in 
Arctic weather, floated for two full 
days and two long nights, precari- 
ously perched on a cotton bale, before 
bumping ashore near pa oy Long 
Island. 

One of the most unusual ship- 
wrecks, marked by a strange after- 
math, was the collision of the pop- 
ular Stonington Line’s sister ships 
Narragansett and Stonington, in a 
dense fog off Cornfield Point Light- 
ship, June 11, 1880. Captain Wil- 
liam Smith Young, a veteran of thir- 
ty-one years of Sound steamboating, 
was in command of the Narragansett. 
The Narragansett, mortally wounded, 
caught fire immediately after the col- 
lision. Passengers, milling about in 
terror, were between the devilishness 
of the flames and the deep, dark 
Sound, tinted an eerie crimson. The 
number lost on the Narragansett has 
been estimated between forty and 
one hundred. (The passenger list 
went down with the steamer.) That 
discipline did not prevail on the 
Narragansett seems undisputed but 
the accounts of survivors agreed that 
the veteran Captain Young met the 
crisis heroically. The last man to 
leave the ship, he leaped overboard 
when flames literally seared his uni- 
form. 

The sinking of the Larchmont in 
1907 is one of the inexplicable mys- 
teries of the sea. The Joy Line 
steamer, on a clear but bitterly cold 
February night, was rammed by the 
schooner Harry Knowlton not far 
from Point Judith. What actually 
caused the collision was never es- 
tablished although a hundred theories 
were vouchsafed by mariners. The 
lost were placed at 189; there were 
but nineteen survivors, two of them 
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_” Important as it was, safety was 


port and Portland. 


women, Bodies aH ieee 
cast on the rugged shores of 
Island for days. 


So much for the few nights of sta: 
disaster. On the other hand, 
Fall River Line, most celebrated | a 
the Long Island Sound services, 
erated for ninety years via 
Race to Point Judith into the 
called Narragansett and lost the hi 
of only one passenger. 


The Colonial Line, which ibaa 0} 
erates the turbine liners Arrow 
Comet, on the Providence-New Yi 
route pioneered by Elihu Bunker 11 
years ago, has been remarkably free. 
of accident. The line, which ce 
brated its thirtieth anniversary 
June, has carried several mill 
passengers with the loss of but 
life. 


the only factor which made Long 
Island Sound so long a foamy high- 
way of trade and pleasure. For™ 
years there was nothing more lux- 
urious than a Sound steamer. As — 
early as 1825, but a decade after the 
first Steamboat rippled the Sound 
waters, the Providence Journal wi 
moved to describe the stéambo 
Washington as “absolutely a floating 
palace, combining all the elegance 
of naval architecture with the m 
luxurious accommodations for 
sengers.” After the Civil War when 
the lavish Bristol and Providen 
were operated by Jim Fisk they ~ 
were saluted as “the most magnificent — 
vessels known in the history of stent 
navigation.” 
No wonder Boston-bound touri 
chose a Sound steamer via Fall River, 
Providence or Stonington. Travel 
to New England by train just was 
not being done. However, the com 
pletion of the railroad drawbridge 
across the Thames River at New ~ 
London in 1889 (longest span in the - 
world then) and the resulting opera- q 
tion of through train service via the 
Shore Line took much passenger. 4 
business from the steamers. Actual- 
ly, completion of that bridge was thes 
blow which killed the Sound steam- _ 
ers. Installation of electric lights — 
on the night trains and the steady — ia 
improvement of rail service lured — 
more and more passengers fron the a 
water lines. The widespread use of ~ 
the private car and the highway bus — 
later made alarming inroads. Where — 
once the steamboat had been the — 
symbol of economy and speed, the — 
bus provided for the thrifty and the — 
airplane for the speedy. A _ travel q 
era, glorious, adventurous, roman- — 
tic, typically American, was done. 
As recently as ten years ago a — 
dozen tall white steamboats nightly 
headed from New York and pointed _ 
for The Race and Point Judith. An-— 
other dozen left New England, west- 
bound, winking bow lights in salute q 
to their eastbound sisters at midnight. — 
Today only a few steamers sail this 
inland sea. The big liners of the 
Eastern Steamship’s Boston Line and 
the grey-hulled flyers of the Colonial 
Line ply daily via The Race to Bos- 
ton and Providence. There is sum- 
mer service to New Bedford, Bri 
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Are You Going To Mexico? 


FRANCES TOOR’S GUIDE TO MEXICO 


Frances Toor’s masterly guide has long been the most 
popular one with travelers to Mexico. This new edition, as 
up-to-date as today’s newspaper, contains all the information 
that anyone visiting Mexico will find indispensable. What 
to see, where to stay, what foods to order, how to get 
laces, where and how to shop—Miss Toor omits nothing 
in this admirably compact presentation of facts and advice. 


As exciting as a visit to the Fair itself! 


FUN AT THE FAIR 


A Trip to the New York World's Fair with 
Bobby and Betty 


By ELSIE JEAN 


A new and completely revised edition of this nepal guide 
to the New York World’s Fair is published by popular 
demand. Bobby and Betty take an adventurous trip through 
the many buildings and displays of ‘The World of Tomorrow 
—exhibits from strange lands, breath-taking sky rides, 
towering structures, pageants and spectacles, the amusements 
of the Midway. ate 

The highlights of Bobby and Betty’s trip is told by photo- 
graphs and drawings, which provide a dramatic preview of 
exactly how the Fair appears. It will prove a valuable hand- 
book to the Fair itself and will be enjoyed by children and 
their parents, both. as a guide for the prospective visitor and 
a delightfui souvenir of a happy visit. $2.00 
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How many guinea 
Pigs are there in 
your home? 


GOOD HEALTH AND 
BAD MEDICINE 


By HAROLD AARON, M.D. 


Get this new kind of medical adviser 
today. It deals with our common ailments, 
shows what can be done for them, and 
tells you when to go to a doctor. It shows 
the futility of many treatments recom- 
mended in old wives’ tales; it debunks the 
claims of numerous widely used patent 
medicines, naming the relatively few 
which are safe and effective, and the 
many which are worthless or dangerous. 

“A copy of this book should be bought 
with some of the money that every home 
spends yearly on remedies.”—Providence 
Sunday Journal. $3.00 


For every home-owner 
—past, present or future! 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 
BOOK OF SUCCESSFUL 
HOUSES 


This comprehensive book gives exterior. 
and interior photographs, floor plans and 
descriptions of representative houses of 
moderate cost, selected by the editor of 
ARTS & DECORATION because of their 
beauty and originality. $3.50 
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in the Heart of the White Mountains 


DIXVILLE NOTCH e NEW HAMPSHIRE 


VACATION 
in the rm 


ed “SWITZERLAND — 
“2e OF AMERICA’? — 


I. the heart of the White Moun- 
tains is the private 4600-acre vacation estate of — 
The Balsams—realm of recreation and refresh- _ 
ment, kingdom of comfort and contentment. 


GOLF...18-hole championship course on ho- — 
tel grounds. WATER SPORTS...Our own lake, 
bathing beach of imported sand. TENNIS... 
Superb clay courts. RIDING...Miles of beauti- 
ful forest trails. SHOOTING...Skeet -and trap. 
BOWLING...Four fine alleys. FISHING...F inest 
trout fishing in the state. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
...Dancing nightly, movies, bridge parties, 
theatricals. Hostess. CUISINE...under the per. 
sonal supervision of Edward Welsh, of the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel. CLIMATE...Cool 
nights—balmy days, HAY FEVER...Absolutely 
none, CHILDREN...In care of registered nurse 
and playground director. CLIENTELE...Se- 
lected. FIREPROOF ROOMS for 500. Sprinkler 
system throughout. RATES...$8 to $12 per day 
with meals. SEASON...June 15 to late Septem- | 
ber. RESERVATIONS AND INFORMATION... 
Apply direct to hotel or New York Office, Suite © 
1010, 630 Fifth Ave.—Phone CIrcle 5-5240. 
MANAGEMENT...Frank Doudera, President; : 
Robert Morris, Resident Manager. 


is what smart women from 
all over the world call this 
famous Club on Fifty- 
seventh Street. Cheerful 
airy rooms, and attractive, 
spacious lounges will help — 
you relax. A swimming pool, a solarium, . 
and a large library will keep you in trim, 
both physically and mentally. 
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RATES 
Singles: Daily $2.50up ....... Weekly $14. up “*. 
Doubles: Daily $4. up ....... Weekly $18. up i 


Summer Rates 


during World’s Fair All rooms with private bath ; 
Single from $5 Double from $7 ni 
Wee LA: eA. See 2 AMERICAN WOMAN’S CLUB 
Se iy To ee ru rident at Maing Disa 353 WEST 57TH ST., New York Telephone COlumbus 5-6100 


